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BUTBBATVURA. 


[For the Albion. } 
MY NATIVE LAND. 


BY MRS. MOODIE. 





My native land! my native land! 
How many tender ties, 

Connected with thy distant strand, 
Calls forth my heavy sighs. 


I think of thee when early light 
Is trembling on the hill,— 

I think of thee, at dead midnight, 
When all is dark and still. 


I think of those whom I shall see, 
In this fair earth no ore ; 

And wish in vain for wings to flee, 
Back to thy much lov’d shore. 


——iiae 
AUTUMNAL LEAVES. 


Autumnal Leaves, by Henrietta 12mo. pp. 154. 
and Co. 

The production of a youthful aspirant to some share of that poetical fame 
which has been so fairly won by the gifted females of our period; and though 
marked by the imperfections which attend all early compositions, not unworthy 
of encouragement and applause. From a number, some seventy or eighty, of 
short pieces which the volume contains, we select two, as graceful examples of 
the writer’s taste and talent :— 

TO 
Ubi amor, ibi fides. 
Why I am blest when thou art near, 
In lonely cave or silent cot? 
Or, wherefore flows the parting tear, 
If, as thou sayest, I love thee not t 


London, Cochrane 











If in this secret heart of mine 
Affection fails its sweets to prove, 

Oh, let some spirit, pure as thine, 
Descend, and teach me how to love! 


I cannot sing of moonlight bowers, 

For there thou ne’er hast roved with me; 
Nor can I dwell on happier hours— 

These are the best I’ve pass’d with thee. 


The playful zephyrs, as they dance, 
May fan the hectic flush of youth ; 

But sweet ’s the blossom of romance, 
That early ripens into truth. 


Think not that love so pure as mine 
By vain regrets can be o’ercast : 

T wou!d not lose one smile of thine 
For every youthful dream that’s past. 


A CHAPTER OF SOMES. 
Some love the sun, and sume the moon, 
And some ‘ the deep deep sea ;’ 
Some build their skies in others’ eyes, 
And some will Stoics be : 
Some two-legg’d donkeys may be seen 
Westward of Temple-bar, 
With high-heel’d boots, and low-crown'd hats, 
Bush’d whiskers, and cigar. 


Some love to range in search of change; 
Some stay at home and die ; 

Some love to smile life’s cares away, 
While others love to cry : 

Some are won, some sold, some worship gold ; 
Some rise while others fall : 

Many have hearts composed of stone, 
And some no heart at all. 


Oh! could I find in life’s dark book 
One clear unblotted page— 

A heart that’s warm, an eye that smiles, 
Alike in youth or age ; 

There would I pitch my tent of peace, 
By friendship wove together ; 

And in this world, bad as it is, 
I'd wish to live for ever.” 


There are many sweet thoughts in these pages, and we hope, though poetry 
may be miscalled a drug by the worldlings, the author wi!l find pleasure in its 
cultivation, and be repaid for the labour it must cost her by the gratification it 
affords to others. 


—_—— 
SICILIAN FACTS. 
THE CONFESSOR.—A PALERMITAN FACT. 

A monk belonging to a convent, situated in the capital of Sicily, was one 
evening summoned in great hurry to hear the confession of a sick person said to 
be at the point of death. A carriage was waiting at the door; but no sooner 
had the good man taken his seat, than he was blindfolded, Receiving assurance 
that no harm was intended him, he remained tranquil, conceiving that it was one 
of those mysterious events which often occur in this, the most romantic country 
in Europe. In rather less than half an hour the vehicle stopped, and the priest 
atighting, was conducted up several flights of stairs inte a superbly furnished 
chamber, where the bandage being removed, he was surprised to see not a sick 
man near his last moments in bed, but two young women in great distress, sitting 
he 2 other on a sofa, whilst a gentleman of imposing :mien and deportment, 
onal Ps eyes were sparkling with rage, and whose every gesture betokened ex- 

: ry, was impatiently pacing from one end of the apartment to the other. 
beta a Teon, &$ soon as he was aware of his presence, thus addressed the asto- 
outa ae pointing to the weeping females on the sofa. * There are the per- 
of death ee for your services, confess them as if on the very verge 
utiledl Gai _ not an instant in proceeding to your olfice. Two hours are the 
sana a a can be allowed for the purpose.” In vain the terrified priest pre- 
ce laren ag the gentleman, without awaiting his reply, left the room, 
is pom nd ery ng the door on the confessor and his penitents, remaining himeelf, 
be Lened ie rest over his intended victims, as his rapid strides continued to 

When th s adjoining apartment. 
bee sens ¢ icmnales, who proved to be the daughter of the Duke of C—— and 
font. te a found themselves relieved from the presence of the irritated pa- 
chines that ta themselves at the feet of the pious minister of religion, ex- 
allotted’ thee, ey ye irremediably lost, and at the expiration of the short time 
of tayi ~ ’ wow) be put toa cruel death, unless he could devise the means 

bethem. “Alas! my daughters,” replied the monk, “ how can I, old, 


| feeble, timorcus, avail in assisting you in these unhappy circumstances? I will, | last a sort of awe mingled with my wonder. I thought of ghosts, and ghouls, 
| however, prove what entreaties can effect in your behalf.” and vampires, and all the other “tales of the wild and wonderful,” that had 
|‘ Prayers and tears, father, have already been tried and failed ; intercession | frightened me in my youth; and the rest of the party seemed to share in my 
; will perhaps enly provoke him to anticipate the time of his dreadful sentence. | feelings, and to drink with redoubled desperation, as if for the purpose of keep~ 
There is but one chance of escape, and that is by descending from the window ; | ing up their courage. But the oddest thing of all was, that the fellow was not at 
| high as it is, we shall perhaps reach the ground in safety. In all caees, any fate , all ill-looking ; there was nothing in the least unpleasing in his appearance ; his 
| is preferable to that of perishing by the hand of a father. Once without these | figure was good ; his manners easy and gentlemanly ; and, when I come to 
_ dreadful walls, Providence will discover to us a place of refuge.” reflect on my feelings seriously, I am half inclined to believe that the aforesaid 
| The goed man, trusting to his sacred character for escaping or averting the | endeavours to sustain our courage had a great deal to do with our impressions 
| resentment of the duke, charitably resolved to brave the risk of his vengeance | of the stranger’s physiognomy. owt 
| for the sake of preventing the commission of so horrible a crime, and of saving | ‘Iam very much obliged to Captain Graves,” he began, “ for having intro- 
, the lives of two fellow-creatures thus strangely thrown into his hands. The | duced me to this party; though I must confess, that, till a few hours ago, I never 
window was lofty and remote from the ground; but the sheets, coverlids, and | had the pleasure of his acquaintance.” ; 
other articles of furniture, happily formed a line of length sufficient for the de-| _“ Then, by the powers,” said Captain Graves, whose tongue was a native of 
scent of the females, who were safely lowered by the priest into the street. | Tipperary,“ you've a short mimory of your own; for I’m cursed if I haven’t 
Having effected the eseape of the condemned pair, unable to follow them, he | known you for a dozen years at least.”” ; 
resolutely remained, with the consciousness of having performed his duty, to | _“ T wish it were so,” replied the stranger. * “My name, gentlemen, is John 
abide the consequences of the disappointment and rage of the infuriated father. | Fyshe.” ; 

What took place between the priest and parent was never made known, the | “The devil a bit of it,” exclaimed the captain; “your name is Andrew Man- 
former was probably engaged to perpetual secrecy. It is certain that before | ners; you live in the good town of Norwich ; and, I'll be bound, you've as good 
morning he was re-conveyed, as befure, to his convent. | stuff in your cellar as any gentleman need wish to tipple ; I remember it yet.” 

The females, in the mean time, fled on the wings of terror from the dangerous “TI never had the good fortune to see the town of Norwich; and I must pro- 
| vicinity. ‘The night was chill and rainy, they were slightly and unsuitably clothed. | fess myself entirely ignorant of Mr. Andrew Manners.” ‘ 

After wandering through a variety of streets until ready to drop from fatigue, * Well, say on, in the devil’s name,” replied the captain, looking considerably 
they at length, not knowing where to find an asylum, took refuge in the porch of | puzzled, and tell us who you really are ; if you’re not Mr. Manners, I fancy you 
one of the palaces with which Palermo abounds. It was not long before a gen- | must have been changed at nurse.” : 
tleman, returning from the theatre, happened to pass, seeing two females, a rare | ‘** This mistake of Captain Graves’s appears no doubt very wonderful to you,’ 
sight in a Sicilian town at that hour, shivering with cold, and audibly testifying | continued the stranger; “but to me, such things have happened so frequently, 
their affliction, he stopped to inquire the cause of their distress. The daughter | that they now give me neither uneasiness nor surprise. When he addressed me 
of the duke, summoning all her courage, addressed the strangcr, informing him | on the street, I was unwilling to deprive him of the pleasure of seeing an old 
that she was a person of rank, and intreating him to procure her a place of re- | friend ; and it was perhaps a piece of unkindness in me to make this discovery, 
fuge, in which she might at least be safe from a danger which, at the moment, | and show that his hospitality had been wasted on a person he had never seen 
threatened her life. The cavaliere, collecting from her manuer that she was | before.” 

really a person of quality, professed his readiness to serve her, and promised his “ By no means,” said the captain, “ for, now that I look at you again, I could 
protection against the evils apprehended by her. He accordingly escorted her to | swear you were Jem Callaghan, a second cousin of my own, so you're quite & 
his own residence, and conducting her to the second story of the building, told | jewel of a boy—you’re asort of foundling hospital for one’s missing friends. 
her that the suite of apartments were entirely at her disposal, and that he would | I'm glad to have made your acquaintance, Mr. Fyshe; if you're indeed Mr. 
take care to furnish her with every thing necessary to her comfort and conve- | Fyshe, and not his twin brother.” ; 
nience as long as circumstances might render his services necessary to her. “T was very early left my own master,” resumed the stranger; “ and with 
Having given his domestics the requisite instructions, he retired to his chamber regard to worldly matters, I had very little to complain of—a good estate in the 
to ruminate on the strange adventure of the evening. | county palatine, a capital house, pleasant neighbourhood, and an excellent library, 

On visiting his guests next morning, he found the young lady, whose age might | (for I confess myself a bookworm,) made te, at three-and-twenty, as comforta- 
be between eighteen and twenty, and who was favoured with no ordinary advan- | ble as any one of moderate ambition could desire, I will not conceal from you, 
tages of person, overwhelmed with sentiments of gratitude for his disinterested | at the same time, that the other ingredient which is generally thought indispen- 
kindness. She had prepared a letter for an officer quartered in a country town | sable toa young man’s happiness (I mean love) was not wanting. My estate 
at some distance, which she begged her host would have the goodness to forward | had become enamoured of two very beautiful farms which lay next to it, and my 
according to the superscription, informing him that in the time sufficient for the | guardians had made proposals to the fascinating acres in my minority. They 
return of the messenger, she hoped to be enabled to relieve him from the incon- | told me the only burden on them was a very pretty young lady, and an annuity 
venience which her presence necessarily imposed on him. ‘The cavaliere dis- | of fifty pounds a-year to her gowvernante. I was very well pleased with this 
patched the letter as directed. In five days the couricr returned with the reply. | arrangement, anc waited with some impatience for the arrival of Miss Mervyn, 
As she took the letter from the cavaliere, ‘‘ What,” said she, a deathlike pallor who had constantly resided in London, to receive from her own lips the sanction 
overspreading her countenance, “is it so? is he not come himself!” and then | of approval, which my guardians had already received from her's. We had never 
trembling with agitation, threw it on the table without breaking the seal. Her} met, and Fancy was of course busy in his usual occupation of portrait painter. 
host, conjecturing she wished to read it in private, politely withdrew. On hear- | My sage advisers had constantly dinned into my ears, that the owner of so ¥:!\:a- 
ing afterwards that the communication she had received had thrown her into an | ble a farm as Oulsley, and so extensive a manor as Elmdale, could not fail to be 
agony of grief, he begged she would request her mistress to favour him with | all my fancy painted her. And in this persuasion Fancy did not spare a single 
her company at supper that evening, hoping thus to ascertain the cause of her | weapon from the armoury of Beauty. Smiles, and dark blue eyes, and ringlets, 
affliction, and, if possible, to alleviate it; for it must be observed, that the cava- | and snowy necks, were heaped in great profusion on the heiress of Elmdale 
liere was by no means insensible te the captivating beauty of his fair guest. She | manor. But fancy portraits, though pleasant enough for a while, only make one 
accepted the invitation, came down to aupper, behaved with composure, and, to | sigh the more anxiously for a glimpse of the original. My aunt, who was @ 
all appearance, had succeeded in overcoming the violence of her emotions. When | widow, kept my house for me. She had one daughter, at that time very young; 
she retired, the cavaliere betook himself to rest. He was in the habit of bring- | —and these two used often to laugh in a very provoking way at my passion for 
ing on sleep by reading ; whilst thus engaged, a noise like that of water falling | the fair unknown. Hannah Meynell—that was my cousin’s name—was a nice, 
on the floor aroused his attention ; he at first imagined that it was the rain beat- , quiet; unpretending sort of girl;—with one of those unambitious kind of faces 
ing in at the window ; but the sound continuing, he at length arose to ascertain | that sometimes actually startle you with their beauty when lighted up by some 
from whence it proceeded. ‘To his horror he perceived that it was occasioned by | suddenly excited feeling, though in general not at all remarkable either for good 
| large drops of blood, which, penetrating through the ceiling of the apartment | looks or the contrary. But Hannah wasalways so kind-hearted, so good-natured, 
above that occupied by his unfortunate guest, fell on the floor of his own cham- | and so thoroughly amiable in all her thoughts, words, and deeds, that she was a 
ber. ‘Terrified beyond description, he flew up stairs, and knocking at the outer | great favourite with every one who knew her. As for me, I was very proud of 
door, awoke the lady’s maid, who slept in a room contiguous to that of her mis- | her acquirements—as I flattered myself they were in some measure owing to my 
tress. Hearing the alarming cause of his visit, they hurried to the chamber of | exertions. We read together, I directed her studies, and in fact, | could not 
the unhappy lady. No answer being returned to their inquiries, the cavaliere | have been fonder of the little creature if I had been her brother. 
| forced open the door which was slightly fastened within. Entering the room, his “ At last I could submit no longer to my state of suspense as to the future 

eyes instantly fell on a spectacle the most horrid. ‘The wretched girl lay on the | Mrs. Fyshe. I resolved to go up to town, and at all events sre the lady, whe- 
floor ; inher struggles she had fallen from the bed. A knife, which she had se- | ther I might summon courage to hint about our farther proceedings or not. Ac- 

creted at supper for the purpose, was buried up to the handle in her bosom ; a| cordingly, my tranks were packed by the careful hands of my aunt and cousin.— 
river of blood had poured from the ghastly wound, and flowed to the extremity | L received packages and directions without number; my aunt sent new orders 
of the apartment ; the bed furniture and her apparel were saturated with the | to her inilliner, Hannah her watch and some of her trinkets to be repaired ; and, 
crimson stream, which had formed a lake around her, and penetrating, as we have | jn truth, when I looked over the list of commissions I had to execute, I thought 
said, through a crevice in the ceiling, had first announced the terrible catastrophe | my friends had left me very little leisure in which to play the wooer. But time 
to the cavaliere. She was already breathless. On the table lay a note, that sent | passed away; the tranks were corded and directed, the adieu said, and the Red 
in reply by the officer, and a scrap of paper, hastily traced with a trembling hand | Rover conveyed me in a very short space of time to the comfurtable coffee-room 
by herself, in which, after thanking her host for his benevolence and humanity, in Hatchett’s, Piccadilly. 
she earnestly conjured him, if in time, to procure the sacred rite of baptism for Whilst eating my inutton-chop, preparatory to going to the play, 1 wes very 
the unfortunate offspring to which she was on the point of giving birth. | much pleased with the unceremonious friendliness of the gentlemen who sat at 
. The letter of the officer, which was without signature, was found to be couched | the other little tables round the root. Every now and then one or other of 
in the most indifferent and guarded terms. He stated that he was much con- | them rose and chatted with me a few minutes. This visit to the metropolis 
cerned at her unhappy situation, that it was not in his power to meet the wishes | occurred, I must tell you, in the heat of a general election, when politics ran 
manifested in her communication, that she was in error respecting the circum- unusually high. One old gentleman hobbled across the room, and said, ‘I 
stances alluded to by her, and finally, he intreated her not to draw down on him, | perceive, sir, you're just arrived; though I have never had the pleasure of an 
who was perfectly blameless, by persevering in a forbidden correspondence, the | introduction to you, would you allow ime to enquire how things are going on?’ 
formidable indignation of a person so powerful as the duke her father. | “*Going on?’ I said, ‘ where!’ 

The unfeeling letter of this dastardly wretch had manifestly driven the unhap-| « * Why, at home to be sure; I’m very sorry I could not stay longer than the 
| Py young woman to suicide. The attendant told the cavaliere, that despairing of | first day to give youa helping hand. Have the raseally reformers @ny chanee, do 
| obtaining her father’s consent to so unequal an alliance as that with the cold- | you think” 
| blooded monster who had thus so cowardly abandoned her, she had, in an unguard- | «+ ] really can’t say. Ihave not troubled myself much about polities ; but I 
| ed moment, surrendered her honour to hun. The duke, remarking her changed | believe the Tory candidate had very little chance.’ : 
| #ppearance, discovered her situation. Enraged and mortified at the dishonour| «+ Good God, sir! is that true? ‘Then Exeter has eternally disgraced itself. 

entailed on his family, he used every effort to induce his daughter to reveal the | When did you leave home, sir!’ 
name of her seducer, whom he undoubtedly would have caused to be immediate- “+ Yesterday mominz.” 
ly dispatehed. The high spirited and faithful girl, animated by the same stern; «« You don’t seem much disconcerted at our defeat, which is very unaceount- 
resolution as her parent, determinedly refused to preserve her own life by exposing | able. | thought you were very much interested in the contest 1 
that of her unworthy lover. ‘The father, irritated to frenzy, at being thus defraud-| «+ Not the least. I promised my vote to the Reformere—but nothing 
ed of his vengeance, resolved on washing out in her blood the stain cast on his | more.’ 
daughter's honour. | « Promised your vote to the Reformers !” exclaimed the old gentleman—‘ then, 
With the remainder of this melancholy tale, the reader is already acquainted. by the Lord, sir, your conduct was most unaccountable in sitting on the ‘True 
a. po , | Blue Cosmmittee—infamous behaviour, and, as I live, I will expose you !” 
NIGHTS AT MESS. | “Saying this, the old fellow hobbled off, leaving me overcome with amaze- 
MISERIES OF BEING TAKEN FOR SOMEBODY ELSB. | ment at his heat. However, I had the table cleare+, called for a pint of wine, 
We all prepared to listen very attentively to the pale-faced gentleman’s narra- | and began to ruminate on subjects more interesting than blues and scariets. 
tive. There was certainly something very odd in his appearance, from the very| ‘‘I have only an instant, Sir, so pray excuse me,’ said a middle-aged man 
| wrapt up ina huge quantity of great-coats. ‘How are you getting on? 


absence of any thing odd abouthim. His nose was exactly like every body else’s . , ' 
nose ; his eyes, lips, brow, cheeks, and chin in no respect differing from the “* Oh, pretty well,’ I replied, wondering what this new interrogator had to sey 
to me. 


eyes, lips, cheeks, brow, and chin of the greater number of human beings. His 

very complexion was the most indistinguishable thing you can imagine; he «Glad to hear it. 
seemed, in fact, the reprezentative of his species—a man, and nothing more.—| * What business?” 

J The longer I gased at him, the more universal his countenance appeared, till “ «To secure the majority, to be eure. 


























Have you come to town on the business?’ 








I know where you might have three 
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er four coach loads of them at a moment's notice. They would go for five 
pounds and their expenses.’ : 

“«* Who would go !—where would they go tot 

“+ Come, come,’ said the stranger, * I see you're adeep-one. Iq 
epoke to you before—but I took to you from the first as a brother 

“*A Radical?’ Isaid. ‘I’m no Radical, I assure you 

“*'The devil you're not! then the more shame for you. Haven’ 
a@peeches —haven't they been published on every wall in Brighton, 
have you the assurance to tell] me you're not a Radical ! J 

«Tm no Radical, sir—and never made speeches in my lifes 

‘“<«] see how it is—you’re bought over, sir ;—you’re a time-s 
tur"coat, sir ;—and I can assure you your infamous behaviour § 
‘There's not a ran in Brighton but shall hiss you the moment you 
renegade face on the streets —No Radical, indeed . 

“The man seemed nearly choked, partly with his passion, and partly with the 
enormous involutions of his cloaks, and hustled off, looking as proud and dis- 
-dainful as a turkey-cock, before | had time to ask the scoundrel what he meant 
by his impertinence. 

‘ [swallowed my wine as quickly as possible, in case of any more interruptions : 
and, having ordered a cab to the door, juinped into it, and made all the haste I 
could to Covent Garden Theatre. ‘The driver looked round the corner, from 
his ontside box, at me several times, as we passed the lamps. I fell back into | 
the dark part of the vehicle, to indulge in my quiet thoughts undisturbed. As 
we pursued our way after leaving the main street, the man leant forward, and 
said— 

«Much business doing now, sit?’ 

*<*T don’t know.’ 

“+ Vorse luck, I took to’t myself once.’ 

*' Took to what! I don’t understand you, fellow.’ 

+Q, ye don’t hunderstand ine, feller, doesn’t ye? Vy, you knows vell enough 
as | was once in the same line as yourself.’ 

‘s+ What line? You labour under some mistake. Drive on, or I'll leave your 
éabriolet.” 

‘+ Vell, you’ve grown mighty big sin’ I seed ye last, howsomdever. Me and 
Bill, ye see, was nabbed by that ‘ere old bloody beak about that “ere old coves’ 
ticker at Brummondsey. Bill was scragged, d’ye see,—and I took a driving this 
here cab.’ 

«Drive on, fellow, or I'll complain to the police.’ 

«“sCome, come, there aint no manner o’ use for to go hargufying in this here 
manner—but mum’s the word-—I wouldn't never be the lad to peach, if so be as 
you're on the private lay—Lord, Jem!’ he cried, suddenly pulling up, ‘here’s 
your chance! Dash me if that there old gintleman bain’t dreadful drunk, and 
never none arter him to see, arter his cly —Jump, Jem, you're the lad to clean 
him out.—Shall I wait and go halves?’ 

“* Let me out of your infernal carriage, you impudent rascal. I don’t under- 
stand a werd you say.—Here’s a shilling.’ 

‘“«*'Thank ye for nothing,’ said the man ;—‘ that’s a wery hunfriendly thing for 
you to do.—I sees the seals as plain as ever I seed any thing—rale gold ‘uns, by 
the hooky. If you'll only hold the reins, I'll have a grab at ’em myself.’ 

“J got out of the cab as quickly as possible, and hurried off, without aitending 
to any more ef the scoundrel’s jargon. 

‘‘ | took my place in a back seat of one of the boxes, attended most strenuously 
to the play, and, without any farther adventure, found my way back to my hotel. 
As I sipt my brandy-and-water, in the luxury of slippers and a fire, I perceived 
my two friends seated at different tables, and eyeing me with such an expression 
of disgust and abhorrence, that I felt tempted at first to call them to an account 
for their conduct; but second thoughts told me the wiser plan would be to take 
no notice of them; and accordingly I went off to bed, without letting them per- 
ceive that I was aware of their existence. Next morning I prepared for a busy 
day. In the first place, I resolved to call on old Mr. Jones, the guardian of Miss 











ow your 





quicken your movements, [ expects. 
guess. —The cab-man has got his supeeny.’ 


for!” 


your | last night at the theatre.’ 


tleman in Grosvenor Place.’ 


She Avion. 


“+ | will clear up this in a moment,’ I said; ‘let me just write a note to a gen- | 


“+ By all means; I never hurries no man as behaves like a gentleman. We 
charges a guinea a quarter of an hour.’ 
‘** You shall have it.’ I wrote a second letter to Mr. Jones, informing him of 
my calamity, and begging his presence in Bow Street as quickly as possible. 
The two gentlemen who had addressed me the day before were in corners of the 
room. I went up to the old man who had accused me of sitting on the True 
Blue Candidates’ Committee, and said—* You saw me here last night, sir. Iam 
now accused of picking pockets, or some such thing; do you think it possible, 
sir, that a man of my ap 
** Sir,’ replied the old gentleman, ‘f beg you will not apply for my opinion. 
You yourself confessed with your own lips you were a Whig. I have nothing 
mere to say. After such a declaration as that, I should be inclined to think the 
accusation as likely to be just as not.’ 
‘Disgusted with the bigotry of the old blockhead, I turned to the opposite 
corner, where the other gentleman was busy with his breakfast—* Sir,’ | said, 
‘from being misteken for some other individual, I am accused of having com- 
mitted a theft at the theatre last night.’ 
“<D d glad to hear it,’ replied the man; ‘how we shall rejoice at it in | 
Brighton. ‘That comes of selling yourself to the Tories. We shan’t be troubled 
with you for fourteen years ] hope—so that we are quit of you for wo clections, | 
at all events.’ 
‘‘T now lost all command of my temper, and assured both gentlemen, that the | 
moment I had explained the ridiculous mistake, I should most assuredly cudgel | 
them both to death. 1 now hurried as quickly as possible out of the house, fol- 
lowed closely by the officer, and jumped into a cab that was drawn up to the 
door. When we stopt at Bow Street, the driver of the vehicle leered round the 
side at me with a most diabolical grin. 
“Vell, Jim,’ said he, ‘ you von’t be so mighty big next time, I ’opes.’ I re- | 
cognised the ruftian who had driven me the evening before, and whose gibberish | 
and impertinence had forced me to leave his conveyance. } 
‘«'T'wo surly-looking gentlemen were seated, with an amazing air of city dig- 
nity, on the bench. 
‘«* Sorry to find you here again, prisoner,’ said the younger of the magistrates: 
‘it is not above half a year since we prescribed a dose of Horsemonger.’ 
‘“‘T looked at the man as he said this, expecting that his remark was addressed 
to some other individual in the court. His huge grey gooseberry eyes were fixed 
unmistakeably on me, and what with the ferment of my spirits, and the dis- 














} 
| 
| 


nearly bursting with rage and indignation. 


nise me as a qnalefactor !” 
“* Put irons on the prisoner's wrists,’ calmly replied the magistrate, ‘and 


keep him from any actual violence ; his insolence of tongue we shall find another 
method of curing.’ 





Mervyn, to ask him to accompany me when! presented myself to his ward ; 
cthen to execute as many of my commissions as I could ; and, after that, to leave 
myself open for any invitation I might receive, either from the gentleman or the 
lady. I put my aunt’s trinkets and my cousin’s watch and rings into my pocket, 
resolving to call on the jeweller with them myself ; and having ascertained my 
nearest way to Grosvenor Place, prepared to sally forth, and realize all my 
expectations at once. While the waiter was giving me the finishing brush, a 
military-looking gentleman, who had been observing me for some time, came up 
to me, and said, with a strong Irish accent, and a very insinuating smile— 

‘** Am T lucky enough to have met you so unexpected!y ?’ 

‘‘ J bowed in answer to his pleasant address, and said— I am sorry I can’t re- 
member having met you before.’ 

«Indeed ?’ replied the gentleman; ‘then it’s the greater pleasure to have 
fallen in with you now.—You were perhaps not at the theatre last night?’ 

“*QO yes, I was—a most admirable comedy.’ 

“«* Comedy was it !—And can’t you guess why I spake to you this morning 2” 

‘**T can’t indeed, unless that you have most likely mistaken me for some other 
gentleman.’ 

“«Orner gentleman !’ replied the stranger, still smiling ;—* you surely don't 
pretend to.cali yourself a gentleman.’ 

*** Sir? 

“¢ That's right, sir—out with it !—Bluster away for a minute or two !—It will 
have very little effect, | assure you, on Captain Terence O’ Niel.’ 

‘**T never heard of any such person ; and I must say, I can’t comprehend the 
meaning of your conduct.’ 

““* Why, the maning of it seems to me to be as plain as Howth. What have 
you done with the small bit of paper I put into your hand last night?’ 

*** Paper !—in my hand !—What do you mean, sir ?” 

*** Just to tell you, that you’re a most contimptable, cowardly scoundrel ; and 
that I'll slip a bullet into your carcass, as sure as my name is 0’ Niel.’ 

“*If I were not certain that you speak under some unaccountable mis- 
apprehension, I should most undoubtedly take notice of your insulting language. 


respectful to your judges. I myself kave an impression of having very lately 
sent you to the treadmill ; but a person in my situation sees so many scoundrels 
in the course of a day, that it is impossible to remember one villanous physiog- 
nemy more than another.’ 

“** Are you, too, in the plot against me, you foul-tongued pharisee!’ I ex- 
claimed; ‘I give you notice, you shall answer for this the moment | am at li- 
berty.’ 
«Take down his words,’ said the junior magistrate ; ‘the dignity of this 
bench shall not be so insufferably outraged while I have the honour of a seat 
ou it.’ 

‘*In the mean time, my former friend, who had conducted me to the office, 
was busily employed m putting manacles on my wrists, and whispered, ‘ Huffing 
the queer cove won't do—try t’other lay ; you'll maybe get off for three months 
and a flogging.’ I scowled at the man as he said this, and by my muttered 
threats of vengeance converted him from a sort of well-wisher into an enemy. 
“The magistrates proceeded in the business. It appeared that a lady had 
been robbed at the theatre. A hue and cry was raised—and the cabman, who 
had conveyed me nearly to the theatre, immediately declared he had taken the 
notorious Jem Wrencher on his way to the play; that he knew in a moment 
that Jem was after spoil, as he was disguised like a gentleman, and lodged at 
Hatchett’s—and that he had not the least doubt that Jem was the thief. He 
was called up for his evidence. 

“«* Do you know this man—the prisoner at the bar?’ said the magistrate. 
“*Yes; I know’s him well. His name is Jem Wrencher ; but ve always 
call’s him Jemmy the Jewel, for shortness.’ 

*** And you took him last night to Covent Garden?’ 

“*Ves; but he left me before ve got out of Long Acre, ‘cause he see’d an old 
gentleman as was intossicate, and he vanted to have a grab at his vatch and 
danglers.’ 

‘«* Did he tell you that such was his intention when he left the cab?’ 

“*He! Lord bless ye, no, sir. Jem’s as close as vax ; he never tells nobody 
of vat he’s arter—for he says, says he, no ’complice, no split, says he.’ 





To what do you allude ”’ 
* Ves, yes, all your stomach for fighting seems to be for fighting shy. Why, 
didn’t you kick up a row in the box where I sat last mght? Didn't you press 
yourself, and a great painted faced female-woman, close to the two ould ladies 
—young ladies, | mane—] mane one ould lady, and one young one—that I es- 
corted to the playhouse? and didn’t ye take my card, and slip it into your 
pocket, without being so much of a Christian, or a gentleman, as to give me 
yours 7’ 
‘«* Certainly not, sir,’ I interrupted. ‘ You are mistaken in the person.’ 
‘“** Tf you'll allow me the pleasure of differing from yon,’ replied the gallant 
captain, ‘I would say you are a shuffling liar ; and [ will horsewhip you with the 
greatest pleasure in life.’ 
«© You impertinent scoundrel !' I exclaimed, fairly put into a passion, ‘I will 
kiek you out of the universe if you don’t inake an ample apology.’ 
“4 Now you spake like a raisonable man. Give me your card, and Ill sind a 
friend to converse with you in less than a couple of no-times.’ 
“I gave him my card as he requested ; and, with a very civil bow and a friendly 
smile, Captain ‘Terence O'Niel walked ‘ jauntily’ out of the coffec-room. ‘ 
“I forgot to tell you, that I had despatched Boots early in the morning with a 
note to Mr. Jones, announcing my arrival in London, and my intention of calling 
on him between eleven and twelve o'clock. I now sat down in expectation of 
my adversary’s message, and wrote a note to the old gentleman, explaining the 
cause of me breaking my engagements. I gave my note to Boots, with direc- 
tions to be as expeditious as he could, and returned to my seat, still boiling with 
indignation at the insults | had received from the bloodthirsty Irish captain. 
‘Whilst endeavouring to while away the time by spelling for the third or 
fourth time through the advertisements of the Morning Herald, a very strong- 
looking, blaff, red-faced man walked up tu me, and said, ‘ Servant, sir— What's 
the news "” 
“ T looked up from my paper, and, not being in the humour to stand any farther 
impertinence, replied, ‘ Deliver your message with the least possible delay. | 
know what you’ve come about.’ 
““*Oh, you do, do you ’—Glad to hear it.—Then you'll do the thing quietly.’ 
“* Certainly; and also as soon as may be. Unfortunately, | have no one to 
act as my friend.’ 
“*Oh, it makes no hodds about that ; Mr. Obler is a wery good-natured gen- 


“ « Prisoner, you must give an account of yourself. What is your name?’ said 
his worship. 

“«* Fyshe.’ 

«Come, sir, none of your vulgar ribbaldry here. We shall fish it out, de- 
pend upon it. Again I ask you, by what name you wish to be examined ?’ 

“« Fyshe, I tell you, sir; my name is John Fyshe, of Notting Hall, in the 
county palatine of Durham.’ 

‘Oh, very well, put down his name. Now, answer me—Where were you 
yesterday, between the hours of nine and half-past eleven !’ 1 

*«* At Covent Garden theatre.’ 

“© Write that down.—In the boxes "” 

66 Veg.” 

‘** Now, prisoner, mark me; I advise you seriously to say nothing that may 
criminate yourself, but answer me this moment, as you hope to escape the 
severest penalties upon crime, both in this life and the next—did you not rob a 
lady of her jewels?” 

“** You insulting scoundrel,’ I began, but was stopt by a friendly nudge from 
the officer at my side. 

_“*No nonsense, sir. He doesn’t deny the fact. Write down that he con- 
fesses’. 

*** Write no such thing,’ I exclaimed. ‘I confess no lie of the sort.’ 

“The old magistrate here interfered, and said to one of the myrmidons of the 
office—‘ Search the prisoner.’ In an instant, the expert hands of the officer had 
rummaged every pocket of my dress; and a glittering heap of rings, bracelets, 
and necklaces, were laid on the table, before the glistening eyesof the now de- 
lighted magistrates. ‘These, you'll remember, were the trinkets of my aunt and 
cousin. 

“The magistrate, as he took up each article carefully, looked to a written 
inventory which he held in his hand, and laid them down again with an unsatis- 
fied shake of the head. At last, when my cousin’s watch was taken out of its 
box and examined, he jumped up, evidently highly pleased, and said—‘ There 
needs no further confirmation. This is the watch described in this paper— 
there can be no doubt onthat point. The cypher of H. M. is quite conclusive. 
Remand him till this day week, when Miss Mervyn will come forward and 
identify.’ 

*** Miss Mervyn!’ I exclaimed— is she the lady I robbed ” 








man. Butif ye'r peticlar about that-ere, there's Mr. Hookit, in Dyer’s-alley, as 
gets many gentlemen in your situation clear off. He'll come for a trifle.’ 


“* Well,’ I replied, astonished at the vulgarity of the captain’s second, 
know what to do on the occasion. 


fortunately, you're so uncommon well known.’ 
“* Quite the reverse, | assure you. But when must I appear?’ 
‘** Why, to-morrow morning, at half a’ter nine.’ 
“se Where si 
“ «Tn Bow Street, tobe sure. But you're sure to be remanded. 
and we’ll have the examination over in a jiffey.’ 
“* What examination do you mean’ 
“*Oh, you'll hear in plenty of time.—You 
y prir Y 
“* And what the devil do I care for that? ae 
i his brains.’ 
**Come, that is letting out.—The cab’s at the door—come.’ 
“*] shan’t budge a step. I will meet 
ment; but I have no business elsewhe 
new,’ 






re, and wish none of his company just 


he confesses he robbed a lady, only that he didn’t know her name.’ 


‘At this juncture, a gentleman I had never seen before stepped forward and | indispensable in the morning. 
‘I don’t | said—* Please your worship, there is surely some mistake here. 
roe I shall consult the only friend I have in Lon- | a friend to wait on this individual with a hostile message. 


a : : | at Hatchett’s, he had been carried to this office, and feel quite astonished at what I 
Ah, do. Character’s a great matter in them there consarns; but then, un- | have heard. 





Paterson, and her ward, Miss Mervyn’ 


’ laged 7’ 


| “*The same. My friend thought him guilty only of impertinence. Of | 
—Come along, | course, he could never have thought of demanding satisfaction from a thief.’ 





“ The elder dignitary here broke in. ‘I advise you, young man, to be more | 


*** Stop a moment!’ exclaimed his worship. ‘ Put down that exclamation— | nomy. 


“*The same lady, sir,’ said the magistrate; ‘who was afterwards pil- 
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———— 


“*] dare say you don’t; but I have a couple of gentlemen at the door as will | driver, and after an awkward sort of apology from their worships, I was very glad 

You've worn the darbics before this, 1 | to take Mr. Jones's arm and find my way into the strect. My first impulse was 

of course to go and right myself in the eyes of the beautiful Miss Mervyn. Qjiq 

“€May I ask,’ cried I, in a tempest of passion, ‘what the devil you take me | Jones had some business which he said would detain him about an hour, but at 

| the end of that time he promised to join meat her house. I went and was 

“Why, I takes you for petty larceny—for being too busy with your fingers ' ushered up stairs. On entering the room, the first object which presented itself 

to me was Captain Terence O'Neil, seated beside a good looking sort of dumpy 

“ { was struck dumb with astonishment at the man’s declaration. ‘Do you little girl on the sofa. ‘The moment he saw me he started up, looking as fierce 

know who I am, sir!’ I exclaimed. | as a tiger,—* What is the meaning of this intrusion here, you scoundrel; has 

“*T can’t say I knows you myself—but the cabman swears he took you up | Major Hopkins not delivered my note to you?’ 

here last night, and gave information again’ you the moment he heard of the | 

lady’s loss.” 


“The lady screamed at this address; and an old person, who I concluded 


| was the gouvernante, coming forward, begged us both to be quiet. I explained 


matters as rapidly as | could. But in truth, by this time, I was heartily sick of 
the great city and all the miseries I had encountered in it; and now that I had 
fairly seen the lady of Elmdale manor, and the very sweet smiles she favoured 
the gallant O'Neil with, | was not very anxious as to whether they thought me 
a pickpocket or not. However, both the ladies expressed the greatest wonder 
at the captain’s mistaking me for the person who had behaved rudely to them in 
the box. In ashort time Mr. Jones made his appearance,—and afew minutes 
saw us both fairly in the street again. 

*** Elmdale manor, Mr. Fyshe, is certainly a beautiful farm.’ 

“*<« Pretty place,’ I replied. 

“+ *T would make a sweet addition to Notting-Hall.’ 

*** Tolerable—if it were not encumbered.’ 

“ « Encumbered '—there is not a debt on it.’ ‘ 

«No, but there’s a young lady,’ said I very dryly—‘ and an Irish captain. | 
am home again by the evening coach. I wouldn’t stay another day in this infer- 
nal town to be made King of England.” 

“+ Then, Mr. Fyshe,’ said old Jones, withdrawing his arm, and looking very 
distant and dignified, ‘IT have been mistaken in you ’ 

*** So have adeuced lot of people,’ I replied,—‘ I sometimes doubt whether | 
am myself or not. Atter this I will stay among people who have known me all 


| my days, and who won't take me for a thief or a politician ;’—and, in truth, gen- 


tlemen, I was as good as my word,—that evening saw me on my way to Durham, 
with all my commissions unexecuted. My aunt was some days before she for- 
gave my negligence, but Cousin Hannah pardoned me very soon, and, in proof 
of it, in about three months from that time she consoled me for the loss of 
Oulsley farm, and Elmdale manor, by giving me herself.” 

““'That’s what I call the best of it, and xo mistake,”—said old Hixie, who, to 
all outward appearance, had been profoundly asleep all the time of Mr. Fyshe’s 


| story—* but, gentlemen, if you'll give me leave, I'll tell you an anecdote which | 


think some of you have heard. A soldier's duty, gentlemen, ought to everrule 
all other considerations. Friendship, happiness, love itself, ought to yield when 
put in comparison with duty. When I entered the army, it is now several years 
ago, a young fellow” 

‘Poh! that’s the story of John ‘Taylor and the beautiful Portuguese’’—said 
the officer who sat opposite to the garrulous quarter-master. 

** And how, in the name of wonder, did you know?” said old Hixie, thrown 
on his haunches. 

‘* Why, you told it two or three nights ago, and you have let us have it, with 
additions and corrections, twice a week, on an average, ever since | joined.” 





agreeable incidents that had pestered me ever since my arrival in London, I was | “ Well,” replied the quarter-master, joining in the laugh,—*‘ tell us a better, 


| that’s all; for my own part, I think a good thing can’t come too often—so [ll 


‘** What do you mean,’ [ cried, ‘ you scowling ruffian, by pretending to recog- | thank you not to detain the bottle.” 


—<—j—— 
THE MAGIC DANCE. 
| A WEST INDIAN STORY. 

‘‘Come, Brittle, have the kindness to spin us one of your yarns, as they say at 
Portsmouth, about the West Indies,” said Dick Curtis, Esq., second in com- 
mand in a quill-driving establishment in Market-lane, to Tom Brittle, Esq., of 
Cassonade estate, in the island of Jamaica, sitting all three of us round a glo- 
rious bowl of punch one fine evening, not a century ago, enjoying the flavour of 
Manillas, innocent of customs, excise, or any dutiful brass-buttoned, blue-coated 
land-sharks,—*‘ keep us awake, do.” 

‘Thomas Brittle, Esq. happens by some chance to be a cousin of mine in the 
nineteenth remove, who, having been stumbling about foreign parts for twenty 
years, in order to raise a competency, returned to his fatherland exactly as he 


angel, however, urged him again to the West, and, it being leap year, an olive- 
green-coloured lady d’un certain age, looking at his square shoulders and red 
whiskers, asked him to accept her hand, and she being blessed with a piece of 
the worldin the shape of a sugar plantation, evidently was not an improper 
match for Tom, who, after blushing a little, and ogling, with a fluttering heart 
| consented to be her’s for ever. 
| I seconded the request of Dick Curtis, who never having indulged in the 
practical part of travelling farther than an occasional trip to a watering-place, is 
| pleased with accounts of adventures and hair-breadth escapes and asked Tom to 
begin. 

‘lom’s countenance brightened. It was a shade between yellow-ochre and 
mahogany-colour—none of your wizened, half-dried faces, albeit as the head of 
an old drum—but a round, solid, rum-punch, brick-dust visage, that had braved 
he thousand storms, seated without a neck upon two brawny shoulders, from 

which were suspended arms like sledge hammers, that could enforce most power 
ful and weighty arguments—his countenance, I say, brightened as he exciaimed 
—‘* Well, my story is called the Pee-pee dance.” 

*'The what?” said I. e 

“The what ?” said Dick Curtis. 
| The Pee-pee dance,” said Mr. Brittle, tossing over a glassful of the verita- 
ble Glasgow : “ Don’t you know ? ’—we grinned.—** Now, do not interrupt me,” 
said Tom, “and I'll tell you, you white-livered spalpeens, that never saw further 
| than your noses ; and don’t look so confoundedly foolish. This happened when 
| I was a book-keeper, mind ye, and a young one, just arrived in Jamaica, there- 
| fore it was excusable. You must know, I suppose, that I had charge of the 
| slaves, not your factory slaves and cotton spinners, but fine healthy negroes that 
| live in good substantial huts, thatehed with palm-leaves, with gardens shaded by 
the cashew, and the line and the lemon-tree, and the handsome, lofty cocoa-nut 
| tree, and the breadfruit and the orange tree,and fifty others, that are not to be 
| met with in your potato-fields ; and I had also to look over the sugar-houses and 
travel in the island on business for the owner of the estate. 

“One evening in the country, after a long and fatiguing ride, I looked out for 
some place where myself and horse might have shelter for the night, and bent 
my way to the house of a gentleman, named B , with whom I was ac- 
quainted, though in a slight degree. It was situated in one of the most healthy 
spots in Jamaica, and elevated on the flank of one of the branches of the Ligua- 
nea range, where the air is comparatively pure and cool, after leaving the hot 
parching climate of the sandy streets of Kingston. The scenery around was 
remarkably beautiful, and I well recollect the air of delightful freshness and 
fragrance imparted by the luxuriance of the foliage of the magnificent trees that 
skirted the road, interspersed with thick bushes and blossoming shrubs. The 
rugged and shaded masses of limestone, thinly covered, and in some places en- 
tirely exposed, contrasted well with the luxurious green around, and added to the 
| pleasing effect. I was, however, glad to reach the house, which was situated in 
| the midst of a level spot, built with piazzas round the lower part, and having a 


| 

| had left it, with one exception, that of being twenty years older. Some gooé 
| 

| 

















large balcony above, shut in with verandahs, through which the cool breeze was 
allowed to circulate. As is usual in the West Indies, he received me with kind- 
ness ; allotted a stable for my horse ; and ordered a most excellent supper to be 
laid before us, to which I sat down with considerable relish. Hospitality, Dick, 
is not yet an obsolete word in Jamaica; many a ‘ lustiger Brider,’ many a good 
| fellow still lives there to keep up the good old system. Mutton, and cold duck, 
| and salted fish, and yams and plantains, wine, rum, and water, all had charms for 
| me which I could not resist. Refreshed by the good cheer, I joined B in 
| several hearty caulkers of rum and water, ‘home-brewed,’ keeping up arunning- 
fire on all the topics most familiar to us, as the sugar-crops, the price of liquors, 
the sickness of the negroes and such like, and I found him more and more so- 
ciable as the evening advanced. He wasa neat, little, middle-aged man, with a 
| grave face, but with a confounded leer in his left eye, that left you rather doubt- 
ful as to the ultimate and true expression of the tout ensemble of his physiog- 
‘Come, Brittle, fill your glass,’ he would say every ten minutes, and it 

was some little time, * ayont the tial,’ before I recollected that early-rising was 
‘My dear fellow, be easy; do xot distress your- 








I was sent by | self, I'll see you're all right,’ said he, with a roll of his left eye ; ‘I'll make the 
I found, on arriving | necessary arrangements.’ Devilish fine fellow, thought I, pleased and delighted 


He went out, and I could hear talking, and now and then a half suppressed laugh 


My friend called him out for insulting and rade behaviour to a Mrs. | outside, denoting, as I imagined, the innocent outbreakings of a mind at peace 


with itself and with all the world. 

«Do you know, my excellent friend, said B——, as the door opened, and he 
walked in, followed by a negro, grinning from ear to ear, and displaying a most 
complete set of ivories, ‘I’m sorry, d——d sorry, but it cannot be helped; al 
the rooms in this house are in such a confused state, at this moment, that there's 


* L was perfectly overpowered as you may suppose with such a concurrence of | not one fit for you ; but I have an hold house, a few hundred yards off, to which 


oo events, and made no reply. ‘The gentleman indignantly tore the letter he had 
y needn't say nothing to me ; ‘case, | undertaken to deliver to me, and uttering a fervent prayer for my speedy arrival 
you see, I’m bound to report all you say to m ! ay ie at the gallows, he left the judgment hall. Just as they were making out my 
Our principal is a scoundre! ; and | committal], my friend, Mr. Jones, came puffing into the room. Luckily he was 

I hope to be lucky enough to lodge a bullet in acquainted with their worships—and after shaking me by the hand, deposed that 
doc _ | he knew me to be a man of independent fortune, and pledged his life I could not | night air. 
your principal according to his appoint- | be the perpetrator of the robbery. ‘Things were now easily explained. The 
cipher of my cousin Hannah Meynell accounted for the H. M. upon the watch ; 


i! other things were accounted for by a mistake on the part of the cabgiolet | the negro, taking precedence, armed with the flagon, and a lantern 
/ 


Tomby will escort you, with an apartment comfortably furnished, where you can 
tumble in, and breakfast shall be brought you at five o'clock.’ I, of course, could 
not reasonably object to this new arrangement, and, although not exactly sober, 
could not resist his pressing kindness to take a jug of hot liquor with me, to 
swallow before lying down, in order to counteract the chilling influence of the 
I had some idea that he was longer in mixing the toddy than usual, 
but, in my clouded state of intellect, this of course was attributed to his am 





; 


to render it palatable. Away, then, we sallied in the darkness of 1 nhon > 
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rays only increased the mtr 
of breaking in his antic gestures, while he kept singing, 
‘T’ve lost my shoe in an old canoe, 
O! my brave boys do ye likey me ; 
, Ee, Ee, 
O! my brave boys do ye likey me?’ 
«Q, Massa! if me had him bones of him dead horse head to rattle on de teeth— 
* Jigrum Footy Goosy liver, 
Tommy, Johnny, lived for ever, 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 
Ay! Ay! Ay! 
Poor man kill cow, cow run away, 
Hey Johnny Grey, 
Ay! Ay! Ay!’ 
And so he went on, dancing and whining, till he stopped short at the door of an 
old mansion, the hinges of which croaked cursedly, as we entered a large hall, 
the wood-work of which, as far as I could observe by the obscure light, had been 
jong ina state of decay. My room was at the further extremity of this, and 
after handing me the jug, with a scrape and a most laughable bow, old Tomby’s 
face grew serious, although a sparkle still remained in his eye, as he approached 
me and said in a low tone— 

+ You be please, massa, you lockey your door; Tomby hope very much you 
will, massa.” 

“No, L won't, said I, angry at his strange manner. ‘Me very much love you, 
massa, de duppy (ghost) p’rhaps come,’ said he, again relaxing his features into a 
demoniacal grin, which was intended for a winning smile, to show his anxiety for 
ny welfare. ‘ Quit instanter,’ said I, suiting the action to the word, by reading 
nim a practical lesson on the motion of falling bodies, his head describing an arc 
of a circle which had his feet for a centre, and, banging to my door, the old adage, 
‘second thoughts,’ &c. crossed my brain, and I took the precaution of bolting 
it, After swallowing hastily the hot potation, which seemed very sweet, I 
rolied into bed, to forget, as I imagined, the cares of the day in the arms of 
Morpheus. 

« But how uncertain are our fondest hopes! I had fallen into a slumber, and 
cannot tell how long I had been down, when I was roused by a strange whisper- 
ing, that made me listen attentively. A conversation was taking place between 
1 male and female voice, and apparently at the head of the bed. ‘Is him sleep 
yet!’ whispered the female. ‘If him no snore soon,’ answered the male voice, 
‘we'll break de door and murder him.’ The devil you will, thought I, throwing 
myself out of bed in a fit of desperation. Thump, thump, went my heart 
against my ribs, as if trying to escape ; and my brain seemed strangely excited, 
for though straining every sense to listen, I could only hear a loud buzzing noise, 
as if caused by millions of knats, and bees, and musquitoes, flying round the 
room, and the tinkle, tinkle of thousands of small bells, and the hissing of a 
hundred yellow snakes. {[ walked, though very unsteadily, to the door; and, 
placing a chair against it, sat down, and waited the result. ‘Shall we cut him 
throat or smother him?’ whispered a voice. ‘ Both, to be sure,’ said another. 
At that instant the voice seemed to come from underneath the sofa; the buzzing 
in my ears continued,—TI stooped down, but nothing met my hand. A rustling 
aoise at the end of the room became more and more audible ; and, as it seemed 
to grow nearer, | felt as if some one, ina silk dress, swept past me, and the 
ringing in my ears was redoubled. I knew that I was strangely excited, but 
still had not the feeling of intoxication. ‘The rustling of the silk increased—a 
cool breeze fanned my burning temples—I rushed forward with hands outstretched 
to seize, if possible, the intruder; but my head came in cuntact with a beam, or 
piece Of furniture, and I fell, suffering the most intense pain. The room now 
echoed with the most horrid and discordant yells, mixed with blasphemous impre- 

ations; the whispering of many voices; the confusion of bells and gongs in- 
xumerable, and loud as a thousand thunders now sounded in my ears, and I lay 
for some time in an intense state of excitement. ‘Torments like these racking 
my brain, could no longer be endured, and, ina fit of consciousness, I got up, and 
after considerable difficulty I gained the door, unbolted it, and rushed towards 
that which opened outside, against which I threw myself. Fragile from long 
exposure to the weather, it burst open with a loud crash, and at the same time I 
heard the yells of a thousand demons behind-me. 

“T have heard the war whoop of the Potowatomies, Mr. Curtis, echoed from 
hill to hill, but it was the cry of a child compared to these unearthly vocifera- 
tions. Rushing down the avenue, it was some time before I ventured to look 
behind me to ascertain if any pursued me, when I perceived indistinctly two 
figures clothed in white, close at my heels. Fear now urged me to distraction ; 
I thought I flew, but they took a nearer cut by some old palings, and appeared to 
me as if they would cut off my retreat, but I had time to enter the garden-gate, 
and push it to before the figures came up. I saw two faces, infernal they seemed 
to me, grinning revenge through the palings. Breathless and faint, it was the 
work of a moment to knock with reiterated violence at the portico door of my 
friend’s house. Again and again the door was battered by the knocker, and my 
feet, and I even called into requisition the well-known mechanical powers of the 
battering ram, although reversing the point of attack. At length one of the 
‘jalousies’ of one of the windows above the portico was slowly opened, and my 
host's voice demanded, ‘Who’s there?’ ‘It’s myself,’ 1 roared out, ‘that 
house is haunted!’ ‘Ha, ha, ha! a good joke, young man, you're dreaming.’ 

‘Dreaming or not,’ said I, half choked with anger, ‘don’t you see their faces 
through the palings?’ He tried to suppress a laugh. ‘ You are dreaming, but I 
‘hall open the coor, and you can remain in this house if you think yourself safer 
from hobgoblins.’ Irritated and peevish at this remark, I threw myself ona 
sofa, and he retired to his room. Here, at last, I shall have some peace, was 
my inward exclamation, when I felt as if a sharp instrument were run into my 
back that threw me into torture. The indistinctness of the light when I started 





reased the darkness around, and which he was every moment in risk | of the adjoining vineyards, and their labourers ; hence, the houses and cottagos | brief commands whispered by the chief, I pursued my way to 
are neater, and present to an English eye an appearance of comfort not very | These I found to be twelves small grottoes of crystalline 


, usual out of the large towns in Spain. 


| hood, particularly te the omamental caverns known as Las Hermitas (the 
| Hermitages), which I understood to be situate at a very considerable elevation, 
| and inhabited by some poor monks. I found but one public-house in Carmona, 
| and it is dignified by the title of Fonda Catalana (the Catalan Inn). The fonda 
can at all events boast of cleanliness, and I did not look for any luxury beyond 
that rare one in a Spanish Hotel. Nevertheless, there were mote agremens in 
| it than I was at first prepared to expect. I usually sallied forth early in the 

morning, aud passed the day inthe Sierra. Onuny return in the afternoon from 
my mountain ramble, a well-cooked olla podrida awaited me, which 1 washed 
| down with a bottle of a delicious red wine they called guarnacha. The evening 
\ did not afterwards pass heavily. ‘The daughter of the innkeeper and vineyard 
| proprietor, for he is both, Marguerita by name—a lively, olive-complexioned 
| beauty, with a pair of sparkling intelligent black eyes, ojos habladores, as I call- 
| ed them—would, after attending upon me at my meals, bring her guitar, and ac- 
{ companying her voice with considerable skill, sing to me some of her national 
| canciones, those romantic ballads of the times of the Moors, which are so little 
known out of Spain, although they contain much beautiful poetry and music. 
| One of these was my especial favourite, and always received an encore. The 

number of couplets amounted to more than twenty. It was a Moorish love tale, 
the adventures of the valiant Gazul. and the beautiful Lindarabel. With this 
and other songs, the time passed quickly enough. I found altogether so much 
amusement, and | regained my health and spirits so rapidly, that 1 was induced 
to extend my stay at Carmona, and at length I determined to make a longer ex- 
cursion up the mountain than I had hitherto accomplished. I resolved to en- 
deavour to reach the summit of Montserrat, and enjoy from thence the splendour 
of sunrise, which I had often heard described in flowing colours. Marguerita, 
however, used the most earnest persuasions to induce me to abandon the project. 
Although she allowed that my health had wonderfully improved, yet she insist- 
ed that I was not yet equal to the fatigue that I must undergo. But she more 
particularly dwelt upon the cireumstance of the Sierra being the rendezvous of 
a formidable banditti, whose detachments were then robbing on the roads towards 
France. It was impossible, she averred, that I could avoid falling in with some 
of the band, when I should certainly be plundered, and perhaps viewed and 
treated as a spy. I was, however, in an obstinate humour, and would not be 
scared from my purpose. Having made every arrangement for a pedestrian 
journey, I put into one pocket a few dollars, and into the other my small bright 
double-barrelled pistol, which although in reality a very inefficacious weapon, I 
have known to cause the greatest alarm to even a well-armed Spaniard. They: 
rarely use the pistol, but have an idea that it is the Englishman’s national 
weapon, and unerring in his hand. At this moment I remember me of an instance 
of this. I was passing on foot through a street in a town in Andalusia, when @ 
savage-looking Spaniard rushed unexpectedly from a house, and nearly over- 
threw me. Instead of apolegy, he uttered some rude exclamation, and I looked 
at him, as I felt, indignant enough, adding a Spanish word of insult which I need 
not here record. My antagonist’s eyes flashed fire. ‘1 have something 
to punish you insolent foreigners,” said he, drawing from his side-pocket the 
formidable knife, which, although prohibited by law, every man carries in Spain. 

** But | have an article worth more than that,” I replied as coolly as I could ; 
and I produced at the instant my small pistol, which, however, was unloaded, 
and by mere accident im my pocket. I cocked and presented it at him. The 
moment he saw the shining barrels, which glittered in the rays of the noon-day 
sun, he drew back and lowered his knife. 

“ You are right,” said he, with amazing composure. 
value than my navaja. I ask your pardon.” 

I had not altogether lost my temper from the first, so that I was enabled to 
accept, with a good grace, his amende, and to add the vaya usted con Dios (God 
be with you), as I put up my weapon and passed on. 

But to return to my Catalonian adventure. Prepared as I before stated, I set 
out on my trip. As I quitted the door of the inn, I found Marguerita at my 
side. 

“You English are strange creatures,” said she. ‘Had I spoken to a man 
of any other nation, half as much as I have done to you, to induce him to give 
up such a ramble, the scheme would have been abandoned at once. I ought to 
be offended. Nevertheless, | am interested about you. Take this.” 

She placed in my hand a lock of hair, of the same raven hue as her own. 


| Tt was bound together by a narrow ribbon, striped with a variety of brilliant 
colours. 


“ That pistol is of more 





“Tf you encounter robbers, as I fear you will do,” continued she, “ make 
no resistance ; but, in a resolute manner, demand to be at once cenducted to 


their chief—to Alonzo, and exhibit this token ; it will protect you.” 

I smiled at her earnestness, but expressed} my grateful thanks, and pressing 
the talisman gallantly to my lips, I deposited it in my vest, as 1 bade her adieu. 
I, however, considered that my pistol, which I had carefully loaded, would avail 
me more in any position of danger; but this I did not believe | was likely to 
fall into. 

I proceeded cheerily up the mountain, having ascertained that all the footpaths, 
in the direction peinted out, led to the hermitages, in one of which I intended to 
pass the early part of the night, and then start betimes, so as toreach the summit 
at a proper hour in the morning. It was late in the afternoom that I had toiled 
through a thickly-covered brush-wood track, which condueted me to a small 
open space. A path led across this to another wood. I fellowed it, and was 
advancing to a large cork tree, standing at the entrance of the cover, when I 
perceived, protruding from behind it, the barrel of a gun levelled at me, and, on 





up prevented me from seeing any one, but I now placed myself on a chair in the 


middle of the room, thinking that in this position no one could approach without have no doubt as to the profession of the party into whose hands I was about to 
my perceiving it—like the sand spider, who waits quietly at the bottom of his | fall, and I felt at once how little avail, in this instance, my pocket-pistol could 
conical pit, till the rolling grains of sand, touching his body, tell him of the | prove. 
I had not been long in this position before I | 
heard the door open, and a voice say in a low tone, ‘I want your money!’ I | 
could dimly see the outline of a black head staring at me, and then rolling its | 
eyes in every direction. Despair now made me spring forward to catch my tor- | from their hiding-places, there was no remedy, and I obeyed. I was soon 
Thousands of | surrounded by a numerous band. One man approached close to me, and ordered 


‘liding of some devoted insect. 


mentor, when I again fell and hurt myself in no slight degree. 
blacksmiths seemed hammering their anvils around me, as, stunned by the blow, 
I lay confused for a long period. I had sense enough left to think the air might 
prove Ol service, and scrambling to the outer door, I seated myself under the 
portico, with my head reclining against one of the pillars. Suddenly my hair 
was seized by an invisible hand behind me, and my head was thus firmly fixed to 
the pillar. I could move my head neither ad dextram ad neque, sinistram, and 
besides, my hair was held so unmercifully tight, that I screamed with pain, and 
entreated the tormentor to relieve me. Nothing, however, in the shape of kind 


words or arguments was of any avail, and I was resigning myself to this pillory, | 


when of a sudden my head was dashed violently forwards, and my nose met 
— earth, with no tender greeting.” (Here Mr. Brittle pointed to his pro- 
Soscis, which certainly did not belie his description, being all to one side, albeit, 


— handle ef a pump.) ‘Numbers of birds, if numbers it could be called, | 


when they were innumerable, seemed hovering about me and on the house top, 
oan and chirping a peculiar sound, like Pee-pee, pee-pee, pee-pee. It 
reg oe tiresome, my boys, to enumerate every particular of this wretched 
a ; how a ship seemed to move across the field before me, and then burst 
eas ‘oud explosion ; and how this ship was made of several pieces of bamboo, 
a with combustible materials, and how I was plagued with the eternal pee 
. “ing in my ears, until my returning senses told me that I must have been 
Tow, ae by my hospitable landlord.” Dick Curtis here recollected some of 
tear ormer dicta, and whined out, “ Hospitality, my dear Tom, is not yet an 
ath word in Jamaica ; many a lustiger Briider.” 
he on Sug you!” said Tom, “ you interrupt one so. By knocking, and bawl- 
oat entreaty, I got the servants to saddle my horse, and I started at full 
nd pone as I went along the road, I saw the trees changing into turkeys, 
coursing w® Defore me, while at every Opening in the road, blacks appeared dis- 
gress jo the probability of my having money, and wishing to stop my pro- 
shat n order to obtain it. Pale and exhausted, I arrived at a friend’s house, 
een ‘even o'clock, and threw myself on a sofa, where I remained for several 
“'s. Twas now informed that mine was not the first case of this nature 
wren and it was generally believed, that from the knowledge of the 
de a 
niveg Some information respecting some root, an infusion of which had been 
household” bed-time, for the sake of a little practical amusement to himself and 
otherwie i. Two or three blacks were ordered to whisper near the person, and 
rend wn to torment him. It was called the Pee-pee dance, from the peculiar 
ences th ich whistles in the ear, and from the strange excitement which influ- 
‘fon l€ victim. The agony of that night will never be effaced from my memory, 
“y « cool thousand it should not be repeated.” 
axed Were only drunk, Mr. Brittle,” I said. 
eine drank, but certainly overtaken in liquor ye’r honour.” 
m8 no ve is the substance of my cousin’s story, and he assured me that it 
romance. After another bow! of punch, we stole quietly to our respective 
and in my sleep my mind again recalled al! the incidents of the ag 
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a 
THE TALISMAN ; 
A teat aaiiee i AN ADVENTURE IN SPAIN. : 
Nebla Cann m the celebrated city of Barcelona is a small village, called 
tein ona. It stands at the base of a lofty and singularly shaped 
» the Sierra de Montserrat. The inhabitants are chiefly the proprietors 


harcotic properties of herbs possessed by the blacks, B—— had 


looking attentively around, several others were distinct te view. I could now 


In a moment, some one on the other side of the tree spoke. 
“Stand fast on the sport where you now are '—Stir not an inch! 
on your face instantly, or you are a dead man!” 
Enforced as these commands were by the array of armed men, who emerged 


Lay down 


me to rise, which I did quickly enough, feeling much humiliated at the grovelling 
| posture I had been obliged to take. The robber, who I now met face to face, 
was an uncommonly handsome young man, dressed in the singular but rather un- 
| becoming costume of the Catalan peasantry. He evidently had the command ; 
for, at his signal, the guns which were all directed at me in a threatening manner, 
| were removed. 
| ‘ Who are you, my friend’” demanded he. 
| Taman Englishman,” [ replied, ** bound to Las Hermilas, to pass the night.” 
| Ingles!” (am English Jord!) “ then you have some valuable watches, and plenty 
| of money, Hand them to me!” 
I earnestly assured him that I was but a rambling English military officer, 
without even one watch, and with only a very few dollars in my possession. 

“ So much the worse for you,” saidhe. ‘If you have no money, or cannot 
obtain any from Barcelona as a ransom, there is but one way of proceeding, whieh 
is to shoot you through the head. Heretic as I am sure you are, we will give 
| you a few minutes to prepare yourself, and then you shall sup with the angels, or 
| otherwise, as the case may be.” 
| I did not at all admire the half-jest, half-earnest, tone in which these words 

were uttered, and I heartily wished I had taken the advice of my little branette 

of the inn at Carmona, of whose token I now bethought myself. Producing the 
| curiously bound up lock of hair, which I thrust forward towards the capitane, 

and assuming as much as I possibly could an appearance of confidence I must 
| confess I did not really feel, ‘‘ Conduct me to your chief,” said 1. “If you be 
not he, I demanded to be escorted at once to Don Alonzo. I have a communication 
| 





| of some consequence to make to him.” 

| He regarded me for an instant with an expression of amazement, and then 

| looked at the token, which he had snatched from my hand. 

| “ Caramba I” exclaimed he, “is it sot Has she given you the safeguard? 
Why should she interest herself for such as you? No matter—I have sworn.” 

| These words, muttered in various tones, somewhat reassured me. In a 

| minute he motioned to the band; they immediately withdrew into the wood, 

| except one man, to whom a signal had been made, and who loitered at a short 
distance from us. 

“ You are safe,” said the chief to me. - “I know not who you are, or why 
Marguerita should have given you this passport ; but I have vowed to respect it, 
and I feel well assured that she would not compromise us by putting it into un- 
wise hands, or allow a babbler to become possessed of our secret. You are at 
liberty to proceed, but as you may encounter others of my party, and thus be 
delayed, I will send one of my people with you asa guide. He will quit you to 
night at Las Hermitas, but meet you again in the morning, and conduct you in 
safety to the vineyards at the lower part of the mountain, from whence you must 
return alone to Puebla Carmona.” 

“ You say you are an Englishman,” continued the robber, after a short pause ; 
“T therefore know your word is of more value thana Frenchman’s oath. Promise 
not only the strictest secrecy as to what has now occurred, but also that if you 
ever meet me again under other circumstances, you will not give the smallest 
sign of recognition.” 

I did not hesitate a moment in making these promises. Exchanging the 
Spanish adicus of ‘ Vaya usted en hora buena” (Good luck attend you), and 
** Queda usted con Dios” (God be with you), I parted from Alonzo. Accompanied 
by the man who had remained in sight, and who received his directions in a few 








spars, ornainented with : 


my wandering in Catalonia a | hanging crests in the form of icicles, the entrances to the caves decorated with» 
few years since, I took up my abode in this village, with. the intention of making | a variety of evergreens and odoriferous plants. 
‘it my head-quarters for a time, and effecting some excursions in the neighbour- | 


A single hermit dwells in each. 
entered one of them, was received with cordiality by a venerable old man, and 
partook of his supper, consisting of wild fruit, boiled millet, and delicious spring 
water. My host also accommodated me with a bed, formed of fragrant dried 
leaves, upon a heap of which was spread acoarse rug. I obtained a few hours’ 
sound sleep, and took leave of the hermit, placing upon the couch a dollar, which 
although he observed, he did net object to. Not far from the cave I fell in with 
my robber-guide. I signified to. him my desire to move upwards before we re- 
turned towards Carmona. . He nodded assent, and marched on before me. From 
one of the peaks of the mountain, although not from its highest point, I enjoyed 
a splendid view of the sunrise,.and then was conducted down to the vineyards 
by my attendant, who took a very circuitous route, evidently avoiding all the 
usual paths. I endeavoured several times to enter into conversation with him, 
but in vain ; he always repulsed me, growling some few words in the Catalan - 
dialect, which I could not understand, and he firmly declined to receive the two 
dollars [ offered him when we parted. 

I proceeded direct to my fonda, refreshed myself with a bath, and sat down 
to my meal with no false appetite, attended, of course, by Marguerita, who 
evinced much impatience to be made acquainted with the particulars of my 
journey, and why | had_ returned so soon. I recounted to her my adventure, ex- 
pressing my sincere and grateful thanks for her valuable talisman, without which 
I considered it not improbable but that I should have lost my life. ~ Marguerita, 
however, vehemently assured me that Alonzo must have been entirely in jest om 
that point ; but she admitted I might have been stripped and maltreated. 

“You will not, Iam sure, betray me,” continued she. “I need searcely tell 
you that Alonzo is my lover—that I am his affianced bride. He is a Valenciano. 
Had he been of the violent and jealous disposition of the Catalans, I dared not 
have aided you; but he knows my truth, and justly confides in me. He is about 
to give uphis present dangerous profession, in which he has been fortunate - 
enough to amass some doubloons. We are to go to Valencia, where he has . 
many relations, and we shail set up an inn there. If, in your travels, you visit 
that city, you may possibly encounter us ; but I feel sécure in your discretion 
and honour. You will not forget your promise. Remember, you must meet ny 
husband as an entire stranger.” 

I remained a few more days in Puebla Carmona, and then returned to Barce- 
lona. I did not part from Marguerita without repeating my acknowledgments 
for her invaluable protection, and expressing my sincere wishes for her future 
happiness and welfare. I also forced on her acceptance a small diamond ring, 


which, on my first arrival, had several times attracted her notice. It was but a 
poor return for the very important service she had rendered me. J. W: 
PE -* 
CONDITION. AND TREATMENT OF FEMALES IN 
CHINA. 


RIGHT OF RESIDENCE OF FOREIGN LADIES WITH THEIR HUSBANDS OR FATHERS IW 
CANTON, OR ELSEWHERE. 

An enquiry into the state of one sex—and that the fairest and weakest of 
the human race: mothers, sisters, daughters—names which thrill to the senso- 
rium of Europeans of all nations—cannot be a useless, although it is in the - 
case of Chinese females, a sorrowful task ; pity, in its extreme feeling, is awa- 
kened when the attention is directed to the contemplation of their position in: 
any one capacity which they are called to fill in running the race appointed by 
their creator. In childhood slighted—in maidenhood sold—in matron woman- 
hood shackled by the laws which prescribe onerous and unpleasing duties—or 
rather tasks—to their husbands relations—in widowhood, controlled by their own 
sons—in all ages and states considered immeasurably inferior to men—denied 
even moral free agency—or the power of doing either good or evil—woman is— 
and we burn with indignation as we say it—in Chica considered by the. laws of 
the country, as the born and appointed slave of man by nature, made such by 
the same law that gives.to the sun its light and to the leopard its spots; endthey 
find their fate but slightly modified by the opinions and practices of theirfathers 
or husbands. In thie Chinese Gleaner of July, 1821, is a notice, communicated 
by Too-yu, of a Chinese publication called “ merits and demerits scrutinized,” on 
a set of tables in which to record and balance the good and evil actions ef every 
day and year. We quote afew of these “merits” and “demerits,” having re- 
ference to our present subject, as we consider such quotations the- plainest 
method of conveying to our readers the real condition of women in China. We 
shall begin with the following judicious observation of ‘Foo-yu >— 

“The condition of females may be considered as a fair test of the degree of 
liberty existing in a nation; and their character as the surest means of ascet- 
taining the actual measure of virtue or vice in a country. What tite condition 
and character of Chinese females are, may be gathered, indirectly, from the fol- 
lowing list of merits. and errors extracted from the said work. In order to the 
better understanding of this list, let it be observed that the husband, or head of~ 
the family, is the person addressed, and the merits and errors are-eonsidered as. 
his, because he possesses authority over the femates, and ought to keep good 
rule ip his own house. But the merits and errors may be extended, the writer 


says, to.any fémale (in as far as applicable) who chances to be the mistress of a. 
house.” 


LIST OF MERITS IN REGARD TO WIVES AND CONCUBINES. 

“The thing of first consequence here is to renovate the females in a family, 
so.as that a spirit of mutual affection and friendship may be cherished-auong, 
them.” 

l. To guard the female apartments with rigour for one day, one rate of merit. 

2. To teach females with a mild and cheerful countenance for each tne one 
rate of merit. 

3. To.cause them to curb their tempers and dispositions for ten,days sunning, 
one rate of merit. 

4. Tocause them to reform their errors e. g. Want of filial piety—quarrel- 
someness—ill nature. For each evil reformed, one rate ef merit. 

5. To pat a stop to their scolding for a month, one rage of merit. 

6. To teach them to be careful and cleanly in the kitchen, for eash day, one 
rate of merit. 


7. To teach them to attend to family affairs, spinning, weaving, &e. for each 


“ Valgame Dios!’ (God save me !) rejoined the bandit, with an “* Un Lordo 


day, one rate of merit. 

8. Fo teach them cheerfully to work, and not put their labour upon their sis.. 
ters-in-law, for each day, one rate of merit. 

9. To hinder them from gadding to see plays acted, for each instance, five 
rates of merit. 

10. To hinder them from going to.the temples to burn incease, for each in- 
stance, five rates of merit. 

11. To teach them to be humane and kind to female slaves, for each instance, 
twenty rates of merit. 

12. Toteach them to be dutiful to their father and mother-in-law, for each 
instance, fifty rates of merit. 

13. To teach them to agree with their sisters-in-law, for each instance, 
rates of merit. 

14. To teach wives and concubines net to be jealous of 
instance, fifty rates of merit. 
15. To teach them to be benevolent and virtuous, for each instance, one hun- 


dred rates of merit. 
LIST OF ERRORS. 

1. Not to keep the female apartments in rigorous seclusion, for one day, one 
rate of error. 
2. To allow the women to lie long in bed in the morning, to be lazy, to steal 
rest, and to neglect their work for one day, one rate of error. 
3. To suffer a second wife to mal-treat the children of the former wife, for one 
day, one rate of error. 
4. Te suffer them to keep the bowls and plates in a filthy state, and to cook 
the food in dirty style, for one day, one rate of error. ‘ 
5. To forbear to do a proper thing, because the wife or concubines Oppose it, 
for each instance, one rate of error. q 
7. To suffer the women to commit their own proper work to their sister-in-law, 
from an unwillingness to work, for every day, two rates of errors, 
8. To allow them to scold, for every day, five rates of error. 
9. To beat and oppress wives and concubines, for each instance, five rater of 
error. 
10. To allow them to ramble to see plays and comedies, for each instance, ten 
rates of error. - 
11. To allow them to go and worship in the temples, for each instance, ten 
rates of error. 
16. To suffer them to be hard upon the female slaves, for each instanee, thirty 
rates of error. Higa 
17. To use inhuman punishments, (¢. g. pinching, or burning the skin, tearing 
out the hair, &c.) in correcting wives and concubines, for each instance, fifty 
rates of error. 
18. To allow them to neglect their duty to their father and mother-in-law, for 
each instance, one hundred rates of error. 
19. To allow them to quarrel with their sisters-in-law, for each instance, one 
hundred rates of error. 
20. To be partial in his love and favours to them, for each instance, one 
hundred rates of error. 
21. When rich to cast off the wife, [whom he espoused while poor,] for each 
instance, one hundred rates of error. 
22. [When indulgence is suffered to go so far as that) a wife disgraces aid 





rules over her husband, for each instance, one hundred rates of error. 
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“The very dependant and degraded state of females in China will be partly 
geen from this extract. They are, moreover, not allowed the confidence of | 
their husbands, nor to sit at table with them, norto have a voice in domestic con- 
cerns, nor to visit the temples, where the prayers of the unfortunate are sup- 
posed to find access. Religion is denied to them. Little attention seems paid 
to the peculiar circumstances in which, as wives and mothers, they may be placed. 
“Rise; run; work; eat little ; spend little ; be silent ; keep out of sight ; 
bey ; bear; and rather bleed, starve, and die, than dare to complain’—is the 
genuine language of the above extract to Chinese females ; and, though fortu- 
nately for them, humanity, common sense, and interest, In Inany cases, plead | in 
their favour, and procure a relaxation of the rigour of ethical and legislative 
restrictions, yet where such restrictions have the sanction both of public opinion 
and of supreme authority, how is it possible to prevent their hurtful operation on 
this tender half of human nature.”’ 

There is, however, one considerate and decorous provision in the following 
section of the penal code in their favour, which Europeans need not blush to 
adopt from that empire which is so full of self praise, and which has been so 
lavishly praised by others. 


| 


| right below us, in the bottom of the decp ravine, a tree-skreened rivulet mur- 
They are | mured and brawled alternately, as the breeze rose and fell over a rugged bed of 


** What; this in the face of day?” 
“O yes; those things are managed cooly enough here, Mr. Brail. 
now on their way to the coast, where a vessel is doubtlesa lying ready to carry limestone rock. 
them over to Jamaica, and to bring them back when they have laid out their In the northernmost nook of the cleared field, the negro houses were clustered 
money in goods. Sce there, those sampter mules are laden with their bags of _ below an overhanging rock like eagles’ nests, with blue threads of smoke ris; 
doubloons ; when they return to Batabano, with the assistance of my friend | up from them, in still spiral jets, until they reached the topof the breezy clig 
Tuan Nocheobseuro there, and some of his gang, their goods will soon be in the | that sheltered them, when it suddenly blew off, and was dissipated, and, as usual, 
teindas, or shops of Havannah, to the great injury of the fair trader, who pays | surrounded with palm, star-apple, and orange trees. Beyond these lay a lar 
duties, I will confess—and I hope the evil will soon be put down ; but there it is | field of luxuriant guinea grass, covered with bullocks and mules, like black dot. 
as you see it.” | tings on green velvet. In every other direction one unbroken forest prevailed, 
‘ But how comes Listado to know so many of the tailor-looking cavalleros” | the only blemish on the fair face of nature, was man; for, although the negroes 
“They are all customers of ours,” said he; ‘who only resort to Jamaica | that we saw al work appeared sleek and fat, yet, being most of them fresh from 
occasionally, and are mostly shopkeepers themselves, or have partners who | the ship, there was a savageness in the expression of their countenance, and jy 
areso.” | their half-naked bodies, that had nothing Arcadian in it. 
“Aud our excellent Irish friend himself, may I ask, who is he—is he your| We were all, especially the ladies, pretty well tired, and, after a comfortable 
partner?” dinner, we betook ourselves to rest betimes. Next morning at seven o'clock 
* No, no,” said M , “he is not my partner, but he is connected with most | we again mustered in force in the breakfast room, and the instant I entereg 
respectable Irish correspondents of mine, who consign linens and other Irish | little Dicky, to my surprise, bolted from Helen Hudson’s side, dashing away he; 











s “ti x PUNISHMENT OF FEMALE OFFENDERS | produce largely to my establishment, and for whom T load several ships in the | hand from him angrily, and ran to me—* Captain, Miss Hudson tell lie.” 
SECTION CCCCXX.—— aNbs . - ae aka 4a site. 


Female offenders shall not be committed to prison except in capital cases, or 
oases of adultery. 

In all other cases they shall, if married, remain in the charge and custody of 
their husbands, and if single, in that of their relations, or next neighbours, who 
shall upon every such occasion, be held responsible for their appearance at the 
wibunal of justice, when required. 

All magistrates committing women to prison contrary to the provisiens of this 
law, shall suffer the punishment of 40 blows. 

If any female who is condemned to corporal punishment, or to the question by 


torture, is discovered to be with child, she shall be sent back to the custody of | 
the responsible persons aforesaid, and not be subjected to punishment or to the | 


question by torture, until one hundred days complete are elapsed from the period 
of her delivery. 

If, by a neglect of this law, the inflictions of torture or of punishment should 
destroy the child in the womb, the officers of the tribunal responsible for such 
neglect shall suffer punishment within three degrees of the severity of that which 
as incurred by law for inflicting such an injury in ordinary cases. If the woman | 


with child should die in consequence of the iniictions of torture, or of punish- | 


mentof any kind, under such circumstances, the punishment of the officers of 
justice shall be increased to 100 blows and three years banishment, the punish- 
ment of the officers of justice shall however be less severe than the aforesaid by 
ene degree, when death is occasioned by the infliction of punishment or torture, 
not previous, as in the cases above stated, but within the hundred days after par- 
turition. 


| general charge of shipping the returns; but,” continued he, laughing, ‘‘as you 


season with sugar and coffee ; so Monsicur Listado, who is rich since his father’s ; Dicky, mind what you say.” 
death, (he was the head of the firm,) has been sent by the Irish house to super- | “Oh, yes; but yesterday she say-—-Dicky Phantom, you put on petticoat pars 
| intend the sales of the outward cargoes, under my auspices, and to take a sort Of | frack—to-morrow you put on trowsers again.” 
* Oh, Dicky, Dicky,” cried Helen, laughing. 
see, he does not kill himself by the intensity of his application to business. He “Well, my dear boy, Miss Hudson must be as good as her word, and restore 
is a warm-hearted and light-headed Irishman,—one who would fight for his | your trowsers—she does not mean to wear them does she ?” 
| friend to the last, and even with him, for pastime, if no legitimate quarrel could |" « Indeed, Dicky, Helen did quite right to dress you as you are,” said Mrs. 


| be had. We had a little bother with him at first, but, as I know him now, we | Hudson, perceiving her daughter a little put out, “‘ your little trowsers were ali 


get on astonishingly ; and I don’t think we have had one single angry word t0- | tar and pitch, and you are too young to leave off your frocks yet.” 

gether for these six months past, indeed never since he found out from my let-| The child, although there was no help at hand, determined to show he would 

ter-book that I had once done an essential mercantile service to his father, in PrO- | not be imposed on, 80, like a little snake casting his skin, he deliberately shook 

tecting a large amount of his bills drawn while he was in New York, when dis- | himself, and with a wriggle of his shoulders slid out of his clothes altogether 

Ronnian d by a rascally agent at that time employed by him here. But who and there he stood like a little naked Cupidon—* Now I shall go and eatch fis,” 

| comes?” Who indeed, thought I, as Lennox brought up the rear, pr by tw | said the little fellow laughing ; with that he toddled away into the basin of wa- 
mule, in his dingy suit of sables, cutting a conspicuous figure amongst the gaudy | ter, that was gurgling and splashing in the court-yard. 1 wish there had been a 


dressed Dons. He paced steadily past us, and when I bid him good-by, he | painter to have caught the group. ‘There Sophie Duquesné, and Helen H ' 
merely touched his hat, and rode on, Presently the whole cavalcade was out | were running about the small walks of the rocky parterre, dashing the a 
of sight, and nothing else occurred until we arrived at Havannah, and I found | 


s S he flowers with their light feet, and laughing loudl 
myself once more comfortably lodged under Mr. Duquesné’s hospitable roof. | gw Dicky, who kept re havenhsbelboaesh in oe promi _ oa rn 
About a fortnight after this, we were all preparing to set off to visit Mr. Hud- | jike joy was squealing and splashing them with water, while a perfeet shower of 
son’s estate; it was about five in the morning—we had packed up—the volantes | spray descended on the beautiful urchin’s curly pate, the plantain leaves shaking 
and horses were already at the door, aud Mrs. Hudson, her daughter Helen, with | jn the breeze, and checkering the blue sky overhead. At length De Walden 
Dicky Phantom, once more in his little kiltof a frock, in her hand, Sophie Du- | caught him, and swung him out of the water by the arms into Helen Hudson's 
quesné, De Walden, Mr. Hudson, and myself, all spurred and whipped, if not all | Jap, 








When any woman who is condemned to be executed for a capital offence, | 
proves to be with child, she shall be attended in prison by a midwife, and be re- 
prieved from the execution of the sentence of the law, until 100 days are expired | 
trom the period of her being delivered. 

The officers of justice who execute any criminal so circumstanced, previous to 
her delivery, shall be punished with 80 blows; if within the said period of one 
hundred days after her delivery, with 70 blows; and if, after the expiration of 
such period, they delay any longer to execute the criminal, they shal! be punish- 
able with 60 blows. 

In all cases here described, the officers of justice are supposed to offend wil- 
fully ;—when merely offending through an error of judgment, the punishment 
shall, in every instance, be proportionab!y less severe by three degrees.—NS/aun- 





booted, were ready in the vestibule, waiting by candlelight for Mr. Listado, who When breakfast was over, we again mounted our mules, to explore the neigh- 
was also to be of the party. Gradually the day broke, and as the servants were | hourhood towards the coast ; for notwithstanding the tortuosity of the road we 
putting out the candles, in compliment to Aurera’s blushes, in trundled our Hi- | had come, we were not, Mr. Hudson said, above three miles from the sea after 
bernian friend, with his usual boisterosity. all. Listado, honest gentleman, chose to mount the smallest mule that could be 
had; and as he was upwards of six feet high, he looked, as he paced along, 


We arrived, at five in the afternoon, at Mr. Hudson's property, having stopped | ™°Te like an automaton velocipede than any thing else. 
during the heat of the day, under a large deserted shed, situated in the middle of After riding along for half an honr, in a path cut through the otherwise im- 
a most beautiful grass plat, and overshadowed by splendid trees. A rill of clear | Pervious wood, we came to a naked, storm-seathed, and sun-baked promontory 
cold water ran past, in which we cooled our liqueurs ; and the substantial lunch of grey stone, which beetled over the sea so abruptly, that the line of vision 
we made, enabled all of us to hold out gallantly until our journey was finished. | Struck the water at least a mile beyond the beach, which was thus entirely hid 
The road at one time had wound along the margin of the sea, at another it di- | from our sight. ‘The spot where we stood seemed to be the eastern headland or 
verged inland amongst tree covered knolls, and at every turn, one was retreshed | ©@P¢ of a stnall and most beautiful bay, which opened to our view down to lee- 


, . » * » > 





ton’s penal code. 
——< So 
CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
[Continued from the Albion of Nov. 1st.) 


to H. M.S. Gazelle, arrived in Havannah, was waylaid in the streets by 
a notorious ruffian and slave stealer, called Adderfang—that Adderfang was 
shortly afterwards identified and thrown into prison, where it was supposed he 
died. His supposed death, however, was only a fainting fit, and he recovered. 
Mr. Brail, it will also be recollected, had been, after the accident, received into 
the house of M. Duquesne, and there became acquainted with an Amerivan | 
family by the name of Hudson. At this time the Lieutenant received the fol- | 
lowing letter from his Commodore. 
“H. M.S. Gazelle, Port-Royal, Jamaica, 
* Such a date. 

** Sir,— We arrived here, all well, on such a day—but, to suit the convenience 
of the merchants whose vessels | am to convey to Havannah, and of those who 
are shipping specie to England, the Admiral has detained me for six weeks, so 
that | shall not be in Havannah, in all likelihood, before such a period. You will 
therefore remain there, taking all necessary precautions to ensure the health of 
the men, and you can use your discretion in making short cruises to exercise 
them, and to promote their health, but in no case are you to be longer than three 
days without communicating with the port. 

** The enclosure is addressed to Corporal Lennox—it was forwarded here in 
the Admiral’s bag by last packet from England, superscribed, to be returned to 
the Admiral’s office at Portsmouth, in case we had sailed. It seegns his friends, 
having ascertained that he was on board the Gazelle, have made interest for his 
discharge, which is herewith enclosed.—I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

“Oriver Oaxpiank, K. C. B., Commodore. 

“To Lieutenant Brail, commanding the Midge. tender to H. M. S. Gazelle, 
a&c. &e. &e. 

On receiving this I sent for Lennox, and communicated the intelligence con- 
tained in the Commodore’s letter. [ could not tell from the expression of his 
countenance whether he was glad or sorry. 

The parcel contained letters from his father, the old clergyman of the parish, 
Mr. Bland, and several of the poor fellow’s own friends, detailing how they had 
traced him, and requesting, in the belief that the letters would reach him in Ja- 
maica,that he would find outa kinsman of his own, a small coffee planter there, who 
would be ready to assist him, and, in the meantime, for immediate expenses, the 
wiinister’s letter covered a ten pound bank of England note, with which he had 
been furnished by old Skelp, who curiously enough would not trust it in his own, as 
if the clergyman’s envelope carried a sort of sanctity with it. 


‘The marine consulted me as to what he ought todo; I recommended him to | 


proceed to Jamaica immediately by way of Batabano, and to visit the relation, 


who had been written to, as he might be of service to him, and accordingly he | 


made his little preparations for departure. 

In the meantime, I continued rapidly to improve, and three days after this I 
found myself well enough to go on board the Midge to see how matters were 
coming on. It was the evening of the day on which Lennox was to leave her; 
and as the men’s dinner-time approached, I saw one of the boat sails rigged as 
an awning forward, and certain demonstrations making there, and a degree of 
bustle in the galley, that prognosticated, as Listado would have said, a treat to 

. his messmates. However, I returned on shore, after having given Drainings, 
Dogvane, the quartermaster, leave for that afternoon, to go on 
ine. 

r. Duquesné and I, accompanied by Listado and Mr. M—— 
ry about five miles, on the Batabano road, to visit Mr. D— 
and family at their villa. {[ found M—— a very intelligent Scotchman; indeed, 
in most matters of trade he is considered a tirst-rate authority in the place. He 
was a tall, thin, fair-haired man; and as for his kindness, I never can forget it. 
Mr. D—— was an Englishman, who had married a Spanish lady, and at the time 
1 mention, he had returned from England with his children—a son, and several 
daughters grown up—the latter with all the polish and accomplishments of Eng- 
lishwomen engrafted onthe enchanting naiveté of Spanish girls; and even at 
this distance of time I ean remember their beautifully pliant and most graceful 


Spanish figures as things that I can dream of still, but never expect again to | 


see, while their clear olive complexions, large black eyes, and coal-black ringlets, 
were charms, within gunshot of which no disengaged heart could venture, and 
hope to come off scatheless. 

[ had previously shaken hands with Lennox, whose heart, poor fellow, be- 
tween parting with me and little Dicky Phantom, was like to burst, and did not 
expect to have seen him again; but on our return from Mr. D ‘s in the 
evening, we met a man mounted on a strong pacing horse, dressed ae usual in a 
gingham jacket and trowsers, and a large slouched hat of plaited grass, with a 
cloak strapped on his saddle-bow, and a valise behind him. He carried his tra- 
buca, or blunderbuss, in his right hand, resting on the cloak, and his heels were 
garnished with a most formidable pair of silver spurs buckled over shoes. His 
trowsers, in the action of riding, had shuffled up to his knee, disclosing a formi- 





dable sample of muscle in the calf of his leg, while his gaunt brown sinewy | 


hand, and sun-burnt Moorish-looking features, evinced that he would, inde- 
poosently of his arms, have been a tough customer to the strongest man in the 
ship. 

M and Listado both addressed this brigand-looking subject with the 

test familiarity, and enquired where his comrades were. He nodded hishead 

kwards on his shoulder, as much as to say, ‘‘Close behind me.” Indeed, 
we now heard the clattering of mules’ feet up the path, that here ascended sud- 
denly from the level country, and more resembled a dry river course than a road, 
and the shouting of the riders to their bestias and each other. 

Presently, about thirty odd-looking tailor-like creatures appeared on stout 
mules, riding with their knees up to thei noses, and evidently not at all at home, 
but held in their seats by the old-fashioned demipiques with which their animals 
were caparisoned. I directed an enquiring look at M He laughed. 

* Batabano smugglers.” 








' 
| struck farther into the country than we had hitherto done. 
| sugar estates, and then came to a large new settled coflee property, with the |, : : 
Our readers will recollect that when Lieutenant Brail, of the Midge, | bushes growing amongst the fire scathed stumps of the recently felled trees, (up be called a brisk gale. 
| 
| 
{ 
! 


| shouts of the gangs of newly imported Africans, that under white superintendents 


__’ | devoid of art, thot I never would have tired gloating on it. 


ward. Beyond us, out at sea, the water was roughened by a fiery sea-breeze— 
to use the West Indian phrase—the blue water being thickly speckled with white 
crests, and from the speed with which the white sails in the offing slid along 
their liquid way, like feathers, or snow-flakes floating down the wind, it might 
Every now and then a tiny white speck would emerge 
from under the bluff into sight, and skim away until lost in the misty distance; 
and a coaster from the offing, as she hauled in for the bay, would as suddenly 
vanish for a time, until she again appeared, diminished in the distance to a'sea- 
bird, gliding slowly along the glass-like surface of the small bay, when she would 
fold her white wings, and become’stationary at anchor near the shipping-place, 
or Barquedier, as it is called. 

““We must go down and see that beautiful bay, Helen—Miss Hudson, | 
mean—beg pardon ”’ 

* We have not time, Mr. Brail, to-day ; we must return, as my father wishes 
us to visit some beautiful scenery in the woods’; but we shall ride to it anothe: 
day.” 

We therefore returned homewards, and having extended our ride in another 
direction, and been highly gratified by the scenery, we found ourselves seated wt 
dinner, in the lower piazza of the court facing the east, so as to be screened 
from the rays of the setting sun by the roof of the house. 

‘The water of the clear pool in the centre of the yard was led away, on the 
side we sat on, ina little canal, amongst the rocks, out of which it was hewn, 
and this was thickly planted with lotuses. We had dined, and the golden sky 
overhead began to be spangled with a bright silver star here and there, and the 
distant, and scarcely perceptible buzz of a solitary scout of a musquito, would 
every now and then suddenly increase to a loud singing noise, as he reconnoitred 
your auricle—presently you heard the loud hum of a whole picket of them—the 
advanced guard of a host of those winged pests, which were thus giving token 
of the approach of evening. 

“ Now, Mr. Hudson,” quoth Listado—“ You have a beautiful situation her, 
certainly ; magnificent scenery, and a good house; fine water, and pure air— 
and a damnable quantity of musquitoes—beg pardon, ladies, for the lapse—bu! 
really, just as I am expatiating, one of those devils has flown into my eye, half- 
a-dozen into my mouth, and—Lord, if a big fellow has not got into my ear, and 
| is at this identical moment thundering away at the timpanum, as if he were: 
bass drummer!” Here our friend started up, and began to dance about an/ 
shake his head, as if he would have cast it into the pool. 

“Mr. Brail,” said Helen, laughing, as soon as the Irishman had subsided— 
‘do you see how carefully those beautiful water-lilies have folded up their silver 
leaves before retiring to their watery pillows '—there, that one nearest your foo! 
has already sank below the water, and the largest, that is still gently moved br 
the small ripple that radiates from the splashing water in the middle of the basi: 
will soon follow—See, it is gone’—and, one by one, the whole of the plant 
gradually sank under the surface for the night. 

I was struck with this, and fascinated by the tone and manner of the speake! 
when suddenly the lotuses again emerged. 

“ Heyday,” said De Walden—* your poetry is all lost, Miss Hudson, th 
flowers don’t seem to sleep sound on the watery pillows yeu spoke of—they ar 


| by splashing through a crystal-clear stream. 
Towards the afternoon we appeared to have made a longer detour, and to have 
We passed several 


which the yam vines twisted luxuriantly, as if they had been hop-poles,) and 
loaded with their red berries, that glanced like ripe cherries amongst the leaves. 
dark and green as those of the holly. We had just been greeted by the uncouth 

were cultivating the ground, when Listado’s horse suddenly started and threw 

him, as he rode a-head of us pioneering the way for the ladies, who were by this time 

mounted on their ponies, the volante having been left at the estate below. He 
| fell amidst a heap of withered plantain suckers, which crashed under him, and 
{in an instant a hundred vultures, hideous creatures with heads as naked of 
feathers as a turkey-cock, the body being about the same size, flew up with a 
loud rushing noise, and a horrid concert of croaking, from the carcass of a bullock 
they were devouring, that lay right in the path, and which had startled the horse. 
We were informed by one of the superintendents that the creature had only died 
the night before, although by the time we saw it, there was little remaining but 
bones—indeed half a dozen of the obscene birds were at work like quarrymen 
in the cavity of the ribs. 

‘** Hold hard,” I shouted, as the road dipped abruptly into the recesses of the 
natural forest ; and | pulled up, for fear of my mule stumbling or running me 
against a tree, or one of my companions, so sudden was the change from the 
fierce blaze of the sun in the cleared ground, to the dark green twilight of the 
wood. However, although the trees, as we rode on, grew higher, and their 
intertwined branches became more thickly woven together, and the matted leaves 
overhead more impervious to the light and heat, yet we all soon became so well 
accustomed to the dark shade that we saw every thing distinctly. 

Suddenly the road abutted on a high white wall, the trees growing close up to 
it, without any previous indications of cleared ground or habitation. This was 
| the back part of Mr. Duquesné’s house, which stood on the very edge of the 

forest we had come through. It was a large stone edifice of two stories, plaster- 
| ed and whitewashed, built in the shape of a square, with a court in the centre, 
| and galleries on both floors all round the inside, after the pattern of the houses 
| of the nobility in Old Spain, especially in the Moorish towns. We alighted at a 
large arched way, and having given our horses to two black servants that were 
in attendance, entered the court, where the taste of the American ladies shone 
| conspicuous. 
| In the centre there was a deep basin, hewn roughly, I should rather say rug- 
gedly, out of the solid rock, and filled with the most crystal-clear water that can 
be conceived. Several large plantain suckers grew on the banks, to the height 
| of twenty feet, so that their tops were on a level with the piazza, and a fountain 
or jet of water was forced up from the centre of the pool, in a whizzing shower, 
| amongst their broad and jagged leaves, whereon the largest drops of moisture 

rolled about with every motion, like silver balls or pearls on green velvet. Be- 
| neath the proverbially cool shade of these plaintain suckers,a glorious living 
| mosaic of most beautiful flowers, interspersed with myrtle and other evergreens, | aj) back to have another peep at you.” 
| filled the parterre, which was diviled into small lozenges, by tiny hedges of young “Probably they found their beds were not made, De Walden,” rapped ov 
| box and lime bushes, while the double jessamine absolutely covered the pillars | [jstado. ” 4 
of the piazza, as [ have seen ivy clinging round the columns of a ruined temple, | 
| seattering its white leaves like snow-flakes at every gush of the breeze; yet all 
| these glorious plants and flowers grew out of the scanty earth that filled the cre- 
| vices of the solid rock, seemingly depending more on the element of water than 
| the soil. Every thing in the centre of the small square appeared so natural, so | 














“ Very extraordinary ;—what can that mean?” said Sophie Duquesné. 
“My dear Miss Duquesné,” said Listado, “I see I must give you some lessom 
in pronunciation still—why will you worry your R.’s soin your beautiful throat !” 
“Tt is my French accent, you know, aad I cannot help it,” said the love) 
creature, laughing. 
** But really what is this,” said Helen, and as she spoke, the jet gradually be 
“Now, Master Hudson,” quoth Listado, ** you have made two” [pronouncing | came weaker and weaker ; the water in the pool rapidly subsided for a minute 
it tew] “sinall mistakes here. First, you have the trees too near the house, | andthen, with a loud, gurgling noise, disappeared altogether, leaving the rocky be 
| which brings the plague of musquitoes upon you; secondly, this fountain, how | dry, and the poor pet mountain-mullets walloping amongst the Waterplants Li 
| pretty soever to look at, will make the domicile confoundedly damp, and all your | so many silver wedges. 
capital New York cheeses prematurely mouldy. I declare,” feeling his chin,; ‘“ Hillo,” shouted Listado, in extreme surprise—* Hillo, who has stolen ov 
|“ 1 am growing mouldy myself, or half my beard has been left unreaped by that | purling stream ’—what the devil has become of the river, Master Hudson‘ 
| yillanous razor of Brail’s there, that I scraped with this morning—shaving I could | This was a thing neither Mr. Hudson nor any one else could teli—that it hs 
not call it.” _ absolutely vanished as described was clear enough; but just as the girls and [: 
“Come, come,” said I, “ the fountain is beautiful, and don’t blame the razor, | Walden hail secured the fish in a tub, the basin was again filled, as suddenly » 
until you have a better of your own.” it had been emptied, with the same loud gurgle, and in ten minutes one cow 
“Jt is indeed beautiful,” said Mrs. Hudson; * but, alas! that such a paradise not have told that any thing had happened. 
should not be fenced against the demon of yellow fever.” | ‘There must have been some subterranean convulsion to produce 1l- 
The supply of water to the basin of the said fountain, by the way, which came phenomenon,” said T. 
from the neighbouring hill, was so ampie, that it forced the jet froma crater-like | ‘No doubt of it,” rejoined Listado—“ Old Nicholas had run short of wate 
aperture in the bottom, without the aid of pipe or tube of any kind, full six feet | for his tay, and borrowed our beautiful jet for a little—but, hush! he has hear 
above the surface in a solid cone, or cube, of two feet in diameter, and the spray | me, so sure as peas are pays in Ireland, and he has turned off the water agaii—- 
some eight feet higher. No one who has ever lived in such a climate, and wit- | Hush!” 
nessed such a scene, can ever forget the delicious rushing and splashing of the | It once more disappeared in the same manner, and with the same loud, gurgli# 
water, and the rustling of the plantain leaves, and of the bushes as the breeze | noise as before; but after the basin was dry this time, we distinctly heard seve! 
stirred them. distant reports, in the bowels of the earth, like the far-off reverberations 0! ° 
The lower gallery was paved with small diamond-shaped slabs of blue and| cannon-shot amongst the hills. ‘ 
white marble, the very look of which added to the coolness. ‘“ Why, Mr. Hud- “ There was no earthquake?” said he, after we had a little reeovered ft 
son, how glorious! nothing superier to this even in Ould Ireland.” our surprise—no one had perceived it if there had been. “I should not “ 
The inside of this large mansion was laid out more for comfort than show ; | surprised if this be the precursor of one, however,” he continued, “after \ 
the rooms, that all opened into the corriders already mentioned, were large and long drought and intense heat.” 
airy, but with the exception of a tolerarable dining-room, drawing-room, and the * s 7 R 2 % 
apartments of the ladies, very indifferently furnished. They were lit from with- The follewing evening was the one we had fixed on, according to prev 
out by the usual heavy wooden balconies, common both in New and Old Spain, | arrangement, to ride to the beautiful bay lying within the promontory alresi! 
which appear to have been invented more for the purpose of excluding the light | described. 
than admitting it. | "The weather, as already hinted, for several weeks preceding this, had be 
In front of the house, and on each side, were large white terraced platforms, uncommonly hot, even for that climate, and the earth was parched by inte 
with shallow stone ledges, and built in flights, like gigantic stairs on the hillside. | drought. In many places in our rides we came upon fissures a foot wide, 5 
On this the coffee was thickly strewed in the red husk or pulp, as it is called, to| several fathoms deep, and the trees had, in general, assumed the hue of 0 
dry in the sun. Little Dicky took the berries to be cherries, until the pulp stuck | Eggtish leaves in November. There had been several “ temblores de tet 
in his little teeth. or shocks of an earthquake, within this period—slight at first, but they sce2* 
The opposite hill had been cleared, and was covered with coffee bushes; and| to increase in strength and frequency, as the dry weather continued, and it ¥* 
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ee _— 
therefore reasonable to refer the sudden disappearing of the jet of water to | 
some internal convulsion of this nature. ' 
On the day in question, there was not a cloud to be seen—a hot blending | 
blue haze hung over the land and water, through which every object trembled 
as if the earth and sea had sent up a thin smoke through intensity of heat. | 

The sun when he rose, and until high up in heaven, had the same red magni- 
fied disk, as in a foggy winter morning in England, and a lurid purple hue per- 
yaded all nature, as if he had been suffering a temporary eclipse, while the usual 
sea breeze entirely failed. 

About noon every thing was deadly still,—the cattle had betaken themselves 
to the small river, where they stood chewing their cuds, as if overpowered with | 
the density of the air. Nota bird was hopping in the trees, the very lizards } 
were still, and the negroes employed in cleaning the coffee pieces, worked in 
silence, in place of shouting and laughing, and gabbling to each other, asis their | 
wont—and when the driver or black superintendent gave his orders, the few 
words he uttered sounded loud and hollow, echoing from hillto hill. I could 
hear distinctly what he said on the opposite mountain side, situated above a 
wile off, although I was persuaded at the same time that he spoke in his 


tion. ‘The very clink of the negroes’ hoes in the rocky soil was unaccountably 
distinct and sharp. 


! 
Several inexplicable noises had been heard during the forenoon from the head | the retired valley and amongst the cliffs surrounding Arthur’s Seat,* which 


of the ravine, and once or twice a strong rushing sound like the wind amongst 


trees, passed over our heads, as if cohorts of invisible spirits were charging | 


each other in the air. At other times, a gradually increasing subterraneous 
grumbling noise would spring up, at first undistinguishable from distant thunder, 
put coming apparently nearer, it would end in a series of deadened reports, like 


a distant cannonade, and this again was follewed by a sharp hissing, or hurtling, | 


altogether different from the rushing noise already described, and resembling 

that made by the flight of a congreve rocket more than any thing else. But the 

most startling sound of all was the solitary wild cry of a crane, now and then, 

which resembled for all the world the high note of a trumpet, blown short and 
uick. 


We had all been puzzling ourselves with these appearances and strange noises | 


during the forenoon,—some arguing that a hurricane was impending, others that 
they betokened an earthquake, but the stillness continued without either occur- 
ring, and the day wore on very much as usual. 

In the evening, the sun was again shorn of his flaming beams, as he sank in 
the west, and became magnified as in the morning, by the haze, into a broad moon- 
light globe. 

“Come,” said our excellent host, “we have had no exercise to-day, I cal- 
culate, so let us order the mules, and ride to Helen’s. beauiiful bay, that she 
raves about ; we shall at least breath fresher air there.” 

‘Oh, papa,” said she, but the ladies vanished, and soon reappeared all ready, 
when we mounted and set off accordingly. 

By the time we reached the eastern cape, or headland of the small bay, the 
sun was near his setting, and had tinged the whole calm sea, as far as the eye 
could reach, with a blueish purple. ‘The stars appeared larger than usual, some 
of them being surrounded with tiny haloes, and the planet Venus as she struggled 
up in the east, looked like a small moon. 

We wound downwards along a zig-zag path, hewn out of the rock, until we 
arrived at the beautiful white beach, which we had admired so much from above. 

The swell in the offing tumbled in long purple undulations, and as it broke on 
the rocky coast beyond the promontory, the noise was like the roar of a popu- 
lous town, borne on the swell of the breeze. In the bay itself, however, all 
was still as death, and the surface of the sea was clear and calm as a mirror. 

The sun was stil! visible to us, but already everything was in shade on the 


opposite side of the bay—here about a quarter of a mile across, where the dark | 


trees and bushes were reflected with startling distinctness: ‘There was no as- 
certaining the water line in that direction, as the bank was high and precipitous, 
and the foliage darkened down to the water’s edge ; the beach on our side end- 
ing at the head of the bay, where a small wooden wharf ran into the sea, along- 
side of which lay a shallop with her sails hoisted, but hanging motionless on 
the spars. A solitary negro was walking slowly up and down this erection, 
smoking, his dark shadow in the water looking like his doppel ganger, or a 
familiar spirit. ‘There was a large schooner lying right in the centre of the bay, 
very heavily rigged, and apparently armed, but I could see no one on deck at 
first; presently, however, there was a bustle on board of her, and two boats 
were hoisted out. 


‘* What schooner is that?” I asked at Mr. Hudson—he did not know—it | with still greater, and he continued performing all the leading characters in | 


of Wight, was born at Edinburgh, and was early left to the guardianship of a re- 
j 


: . aE sd i A | of the kingdom, he was early initiated into a knowledge of the works of our most 
natural tone, and with no greater exertion than he used in common conversé- | eipinent poetical writers, amongst whom he manifested a decided predilection for 


| those of Shakspeare, whose immortal cempositions excited in him an enthu- 


eee 














and I for one was glad to follow their example. —{ To be continued. ] 
—<— 
A SKETCH. 


Mr. Dunlap, of New York, is, we understand, preparing a voluminous work 
on the American Drama. It is intended to embrace a history of American plays 
as well as players, and will no doubt prove highly entertaining. We trust that 
such as Cooper, Warren, Jefferson, Wood, Maywood,, and a host of others 
equally distinguished, will not be forgotten. The following brief sketch, which 
we copy from an old number of the London Theatrical Inquisitor, may afford 
Mr. D. some hints, as it certainly does no more than justice to its subject :— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MR. MAYWOOD. 
Robert Maywood, son of Dr. Maywood, many years first physician of the Isle 


lative, with whose literary acquirernents the world are well acquainted. Having 
gone through the respectable routine of education, peculiar to the northern part 


siasm bordering on the romantic. He has been known to spend whole days in 


frown in rugged majesty over the metropolis of Scotland. 

Thus the works of that great poet, the pure breeze of his native mountains, 
| and the wild scenery sometimes corresponding with the subject, operated as a 
| charm upon his imagination ; and little is required to determine the pursuits of 
| a romantic mind, already spell-bound with admiration cf Shakspeare. 
| A connection was soon formed with some juvenile heroes, who aspired to the 
‘honours of the histrionic art ; they established @ private theatre, and got up a 
| few plays, amongst which were “ Douglas” and * Zara.” Maywood performed 
Young Norval and Osmyn with great applause; his readings, even then, being 
He also, by way of divertisement, gave songs, 


| remarkable for their correctness. 
with great feeling and naiveté. 

At one of these representations a ridiculous incident occurred. During the 
| performance of ‘ Douglas” one evening, a posse of constables, followed by a 
| corps de reserve of soldiers, made an attack upon our heroes of the buskin, and 
| carried the theatre fairly by storm. ‘They had advanced to the front of the stage 
| at the moment Young Norval enters, as Glenalvon utters 
** His port I love !” 
| Young Norval at this instant, with his back towards the party, turned round to 
| meet Glenalvon; but the first salute he had was from a bluff-looking constable, 
' in whose hand shone that magic little baton, which not even the tragic hero dared 
} encounter. ‘* Haud, ye scoundrels—what are ye, nae!” exclaimed the man of 
| office in strong northern dialect, and approached forthe purpose of seizing in his 
| fangs those disturbers of the peace and corrupters of morality. Maywood and 

his colleagues had now obtained a glimpse of the enemy, 
| ** And just like pussie’s mortal fues 
When, pop! she starts before their nose,” 

attempted to disperse in every direction. Maywood leaped out of a side window 
of considerable height. After he had collected himself from the sudden shock, 
he was astonished to find on each side of him the amiable Lady Randolph and 
the more gentle Anna, (personated, of course, by some feminine heroes of the 


' 


| 












himself on the floor in the exact position of a “stiff un.” While the man of 
mourning was taking measure of his customer with great care and precision, the 
latter suddenly raised his foot, and gave the undertaker a violent punch in the 
side, who, being apprehensive that the defendant had not fetched his “ last kiek,” 
gave up the dangerous task of finishing his customer off hand. The defendant, 
however, insisted, that as the undertaker had begun the joke, he should finish it ; 
when, after a long parley, a young man named Davis, who wes in the room, 
voluriteered his services in completing the measure, and the rule was given him 
for that purpose ; when, on coming to the defendant’s throat, he suddenly 
vociferated, “are you going to burke me ‘t”—at the same time he started up, 
and seizing the young man by the collaf, thrust his head back through the win- 
dow with aloud crash. He then puiled.out a canvas bag, full of sovereigns, to 
pay for the broken’ window, when, it being apprehended that if the defendant 
was left to himself the farce above described might terminate in a “dead robbery,” 
the defendant, for security, was lodged in the station-house ; and, on searching 
him there, £120 was found in his possession, im sovereigns and notes. 

Mr. Rawlinson fined him 5s for being drunk, and 7s 6d, the price of the win- 
dow. ‘The defendant then paid the money and quitted the office. 


QurEN-squake.—Surprising Antics of a -—On Wednesday a little ur- 
chin, between nine and ten years of age, named Henry M‘Doughal!l, was brought 
before Mr. White by some of the authorities at Chelsea on the following singu- 
lar charge:— . 

It appeared from the statement of Mr. Simmons that the boy was in the con- 
stant habit of climbing about the old church at Chelsea. He was as nimble as 
any monkey ; he would run up a water-spout like a cat, and there was not a part 
of the building but what he could get to with the greatest ease. For the last 
two months they had used every endeavour to catch him, but in vain, and by his 
monkey capers he had loosened a great many slates onthe roof. The greatest 
annoyance, however, to the parishioners was the following trick practised by the 
boy :—He cenld with ease climb up to the great clock in the church, and he 
was frequently in the habit of turning the hands of the clock round, sometimes 
putting the clock an hour or two fast or slow, as it suited his fancy, and if any 
person called to him to desist, he only laughed at them, and skipped from one 
part of the church to another, setting every one at defiance to catch him. On 
Wednesday afternoon he was on the roof playing his antics, and he got the as- 
sistance of the police and procured a number of ladders, and after a long chace 
they completely hemmed him in and took him. Mr. Simmons added that no 
person would believe the extraordinary agility of the boy without they had wit- 
nessed it. When he found that he had no chance of escape he called out to the 
witness, “I say, old fellow, now you’ve got me won't you stand a penny?” 

Mr. White.—Why do you go and turn the hands of the clock round? 

Boy.—Please you, sir, persons gees me a penny to go and doit. Other boys 
climb about the church as well as me. 

Mr. White told him that he should detain him until some of his friends came 
forward, and would be answerable fer his better conduct.—The young monkey 
was then locked up. 


= 
Sunuitary. 
The Fine Arts —From the examination of the clerk of the Painters and Pa- 


per Stainers’ Company by the Municipal Commissioners, it appears that, by the 
by-laws granted to them in the reign of good Queen Bess, they had given to 











corps,) who were as much stunned as himself by the fall; recovered, however, 
| they attempted to escape. A sentinel had been placed outside, and by the glim- 
| mering starlight he perceived the flight of our heroes. He sounded the alarm 
, and pursued, bawling out in arough highland accent, * Staun, staun, ye rutf- 
| fians !” 
However, gallant as Norval might be, he\resolved, as well as the ladies, to 
dispense with all unnecessary courage on this occasion ; and after an ignominious 
flight, they reached a simall house at some distance, the peaceable inmate of 
which, naturally surprised at their tinseled costume, thought the gentle Anna 
| ‘“‘no better than she should be,” and supposed thatthe warlike hero wished to 
| make an asylum of her house. She seized young Maywood by the breast, em- 
| phatically exclaiming * Whaur i’ye gaun!? Ye’re no bring ony 0’ ye’re limmers 
here !” and it was sometime ere the cogency of their arguments convinced the 
honest presbyterian that their visit was inoffensive. ‘Thus the affray ended. 
He did not for a considerable time after this appear in public again; but his 
| passion for the drama was unabated, At last he joined an itinerant company, 
| and made his debut in Earl Osmond with great success. Hamlet he performed 


! 


them power and control over portrait and all other painters on canvass; and it 
| Was orderéd that no one not free of the company should exercise the art ; and 
| the reason assigned is, that sundry evil praetisers of the art did make frightful 
ugly likenesses and effigies of her Majesty, calculated to bring her into disfavour, 
, and doing no credit either to her Majesty or the arts. 
Wines.—With regard to the effervescing Rhenish wines lately come into no- 
tice, it need not be told that they are made after the example of Champagne 
' wines. They are generally taken from a common growth, and the effervescence 
| is produced by the retention of the carbonic acid gas in the process of fer- 
mentation. 
| Professor Sedgwick.—We rejoice to sce that this eminent philosopher has re- 
ceived a prebendal stall in Norwich. In his person the cause of science is dis- 
| tinguished and rewarded ; and it is the more gratifying, as in him science is com- 
| bined with high religious principles—against which, in the pursuits of geology in 
particular, mistaken, though well-meaning men, have raised a most unfounded 
clamour. 
Figured-Satin Playing-Cards.—In these admirable specimens Messrs. Rey- 


must be some coaster, he thought ; but I was not sure of this, for all at once, | several small towns in England and Scotland, encountering all the vicissitudes of | nolds have, we think, surpassed even their gold-enamel cards. They seem fit 


under the cliff on the opposite side, we heard the sound of a hammer, and could 
see a forge at work, by the light of a primrose-coloured jet of flame, spouting up 
as if under the action of a pair of bellows, that glanced on the water, and flash- 
ed on the hairy chest and muscular arms of a swarthy-looking fellow, naked 
all to his trowsers, and onthe dingy figure of a negro that worked the bellows 
for him. 

*“ When Vulcan forged the bolts of Jove,” 


sang Listado, but the sound of his own voice in the unnatural stillness, startled 
both himself and us, and he broke off abruptly. Next moment the flame of the 
forge disappeared, and the sparks, like fire-flies, flew from a red-hot bar in all 
directions, under the strokes of the Cyclops we had seen at work, until the hiss- 


ing iron became of a dull red, and gradually disappeared from my eye altogether ; | 


the clink of the hammer, and the groaning and asthmatic puffing of the bellows 
thenceased. A boat now put off from the schooner, and pulled in the direction 
of the forge. 

From the clash and tinkling of the materials, as they were taken on board, it 
was evident that the whole apparatus had been dismounted. 


turned towards the schooner, we heard a voice hail them from her to make haste, 


as the person speaking “ did not like the weather.” 

‘The instant they got on board, another anchor was let go, topmasts and yards 
were struck, and had down on deck, boats were hoisted in, and other precautiuns 
were doubtless taking, which we could not see, from the bustle we heard, to 
ensure her riding easily through the coming night. Soon all was still again. 
The fire-flies now began to sparkle amongst the trees, when, as we turned to re- 
ascend the path by which we had come, De Walden said he thought the water 
of the bay trembled, and that the stars twinkled in it, but before I perceived any 
thing it was again calm as glass. Several fish now leaped out, as if startled, 
shattering the surface into circling and sparkling ripples, others skimmed on the 
top with an arrowy rush, and their heads above water, and several owls broke 
from the shelter of the bushes opposite with a hoarse screech, rustling the leaves, 
and after a struggling and noisy flutter at the start, flitted across to us, ruffling 
the glass-like bay with the breezy winnowing of their wings. 

“What can all this mean?” said Listado. ‘“ Did you perceive any thing, 
Brail ?” 

He was standing beside his mule, as he spoke, but none of the rest of us had 
dismounted. 

“No; did you!” 

“T thought there was a slight shock of an earthquake just now; but you 
might not have felt it from being mounted. There, listen!” 

A rushing, as of a mighty wind, the same kind of mysterious sound that we 
had heard from the wood, in the morning, now breezed up in the distance once 
more, mingled with which, a report like a distant cannon shot was every now and 
then heard. 

_Tt was evideat that some tremendous manifestation of the power of tke In- 
viswle was at hand, but none of us moved. Some unaccountable fascination 
held us rivited to the spot. What, indeed, was the use of flight. Where could 
we have hid ourselves from Him, to whom the darkness is as noonday, and 
whose power pervades all space. 


The water in the bay now began to ebb suddenly, and retired about twenty | 


paces, leaving a broad white sandy beach where before there had been but a 
narrow stripe of pebbles. In another moment it again rushed in with a loud 
shaling noise,—I coin the word for the sound,—and then thundered against the 
rocks, as if the swell of the everlasting deep had been hove by the storm against 
the shore, flashing up in white smoke all round us and over us. A huge mass of 
gray rock was detached from the cliff above, and thundering with increasing 
bounds was pitched over our heads distinctly yisible between us and the sky, a 
pistol shot into the sea, where it dashed its shadow in the water into fragments 
as it fell into the bay with a flash like fire ; rotten branches and sand showered 
down in all directions, the dew was shaken like a fall of diamonds from the 
trees, the schooner’s crew shouted, birds and beasts screamed and bellowed, 
and the mules we had started and reared as the earth quaked beneath their feet, 
and yelled forth the most unearthly sounds that ever issucd from the throat of 
quadruped. ‘The shallop at the wharf was dashed to pieces ; the schooner was 
first dragged from her anchors by the sudden and tumultuous ebb, and then hove 
with inconceivable violence against the wharf, where I thought she would have 
been stranded, but the retiring surge again floated her back, and the next minute 
she was fast drifting out of the bay. 


We hastened home, where we found every thing in great confusion. The 


As the people re- | 


| fortune, attendant upon such an occupation. 

| As actors are held in continual requisition by some country managers, May- 
| wood, in several places, has played all the characters in the range of the drama ; 
_ from Hamletto Harlequin, on one night,—Macbeth, and first clown in pantomime, 


}on another, and sometimes first singer in an opera, and principal dancer in a 


| ballet. 


not only played, but officiated, as manager in the Belfast and other provincial 
theatres in Ireland. 
, burgh, and thence visited Glasgow with very great applause. 
these efforts procured him an engagement in the metropolis. 
| perienced actors. 
figure, who, though nearly 60 years of age, was fond of theatrical fame,) wished 
| to display his shining talents in the characters of the youthful Selim, and was 
' supported by young Maywood as Barbarossa.—It was ridiculous. Barbarossa 
| bore away the belle, and the aged Selim felt so piqued at the circumstance, that 
| he reversed the cast, but the applause was all in favour of Selim. 
At the time of his engagement in London, Mr. Maywood, we are informed, 
/had a very liberal offer from the Manager of an American Theatre, but he 
| wished to terminate some of the acts of a “ many coloured life” by remaining 
| at home. 
| To say Mr. Maywood has only succeeded in the characters he has performed 
| on the London boards, would be to dispraise him. In his personation of Shylock, 


| metropolis.—His success in Richard, was greater, if possible, than in his other 
| characters. The manner in which he judiciously refrains from garnishing his 
readings with studied and sudden cadences, deserves our unqualified commendation. 
| Such artificial starts may surprise like false lights in a picture, but we cannot 
| trace them to the source of nature; and FOLLOW NaTURE, ought to be the golden 
| maxim of every public speaker; with this maxim, Maywood seems to act in 
| strict conformity. He studiously avoids overstraining in his more recitative 
| scenes; but where the bursts of passion and bustle of action are necessary, no- 
thing can possibly surpass his energy. He seems to possess that abstract 
| philosophizing judgment of motives, and passions, 50 indispensable to a great actor, 
| and without which, acting degenerates into mechanical mimicry. 
| ‘Ihe beau ideal which is apt to govern our impressions of men of genius, is 
| not in the least diminished, by a closer acquaintance with Mr. Maywood.—lIn 
| private life the worth of this gentleman is equal to his public excellence ; 
| agreeable without ostentation, instructive without pomposity, and never unguarded 
' in his conversation. 


| ‘The evils of human life in all their waywardness, more frequently assail the 
| son of genius than others less blest than they: but whether this is the result of 
| an improvidence combined with fancy, or whether it arises from that endowment, 
| weaning the mind from sordid pursuits, we do not pretend to say ; but it is 
| evident that genius and misfortune have been too frequently linked together in 
| the poctical world: from the days of Otway, Savage, and Chatterton, down to 
| those of the Scottish Burns; and in the histrionic, from the time of the unfor- 
| tunate Mossop to that of the celebrated George Frederick Cooke. 

Mr. Maywood, though a man addicted to reading and study, indulges at times 
in the pursuit of the soctal virtues ; and occasionally bursts forth inte fits of ec- 
centricity, aud mingles with the votaries of festivity,—though 

“ A hair-brained, sentimental trace 

Is deeply marked in his face.” 
Upon the whole, we have no hesitation in saying, that Mr. Maywood must be- 
| come a great acquisition to the metropolitan stage, and that care, study, and a 
short acquaintance with the theatre in which he is engaged, will enable him to 
overcome these peculiarities under which provincial actors labour uatil they be- 
come identified with the London school. 





* A mountain in the vicinage of Edinburgh. 


Police. 


| Mary-Le-Bone.—Measuring for a Cofin.—Tuesday, Mr. William Richard- 
| son, a bailiff in the service of Mr. Raphael (bother to the sheriff), residing at 
| Golden-green, appeared at this office, charged under the following curious and 
| extraordinary circumstances :— 

It appeared from the evidence, that the defendant, who is a middle-aged man, 





house was filled with dust, the walls and roof cracked in many places, and the | entered the parlour of the Coronation public-house, Seymour-street, Somers 
wooden frames of the windows in two instances forced from their embrazures town, on the previous evening, and called for a pint ot ale, which was speedily 


by the sinking of the walls. 


The field negroes were crowding round in great | brought to him. 


Being somewhat elevated and merry, he went round to each 


dismay, and the house servants were no less so ; but amidst all this hubbub— gentleman in the room, and in a free and easy style, asked what trade or profes- 
lo ‘—the beautiful fountain was once more bubbling, and hissing, and splashing sion he was’? Un the question being put to a Mr. Groty, he replied that he was 
ia its rocky basin, and amongst the leaves, as cheerily as if it never had inter- yes undertaker, residing in Clarendon-street, close at hand; and that, being 


mitted at all. 
“ The old one has slacked his thirst. 
stream egain, Mr. Hudson,” said Listado. 


You see we have got back our purling sure in furnishing the querist with one of his best coffins. 


always ready and willing to accommodate his friends, he should feel great plea- 
The defendant agreed 
| give him the “job,” insisted upon bis taking measure instanter, and stretched 


After various success in England and Scotland, he crossed the channel, and 


He afterwards returned to Scotland, and played at Edin- | : ; 
The success of | Was granted by Charles the Second to General Monk for his services at the res- 


Zanga, and Iago, he has met with such approbation as to stamp his fame in the | 


| for the most lovely dames and brilliant knights; and so beautiful that one could 
| hardly dream of playing with them for sordid money. 

| Gaspard Hauser.—The epitaph inscribed on the tombstone of this mysterious 
| individual is worthy of his life and history. ‘ Hic jacet Gasparus Hauser, 
‘@nigma sui temporis, ignota nativitas, occulta mors; M.DCCC.XXXUI1.” 
| Three C’s, three X’s, and three I’s, marking the magic “ thrice to thine, and 
| thrice to thine, and thrice again to make up nine.”’ 


Mutation.—lIt is a fact worthy of notice, that the estate of Theobalds, which 


toration, has descended by intermarriages to the representative of the Crom- 


At Greenock, when quite a boy, he was often judiciously put over more ex- | Wells, Mrs. Cromwell Russell, of Chesnut Park, the great great grand-daughter 
On one of these occasions, the manager, Mr. I’. (a grotesque 


of Oliver. 
Dukedom of Bronte.-—It will be recollected that after the glorious victory 
which Nelson achieved in Aboukir Bay, or in other words, after the annihilation 
‘of the French navy at the battle of the Nile, the Neapolitan Government present- 
ed him with a fine estate in the vicinity of Bronte ; this estate descended with 
| the title to the present Earl Nelson, but in consequence of an eruption of Mount 
Etna, its whole surface is covered with lava and ashes. The family of Lord 
Nelson are at present in mourning for J. Bolton, Esq., who died recently at 
Burnham Thofpe, and who was married to a sister of the late Lord Nelson. Mr. 
Bolton’s eldest son is heir presumptive to the Earldom. 

The ladies of Japan, when they frequent the theatre, make a point of changing 
| their dresses two or three times during the representation, in order to display the 
richness of their wardrobe ; and on such occasions are always atiended by ser- 
vants to carry the necessary articles of the toilet for the purpose. 

A Suffolk paper gives the following paragraph ;—‘‘ Lately was married at 
Sweffling, after a courtship of more than fifty years, Charles Cook, bachelor, to 
| Sarah, spinster. This happy pair was born, bred, and upwards of seventy years 
| breathed the pure, the unsophisticated air of Sweffling, in sighs, deep, strong, 
| and sonorous. 

The singular art of producing miniature samples of the larger products of 
| vegetation, unknown in Europe, is carried by the Japanese to such an extent, 
| that Mr. Meylan speaks as an eye-witness of a box offered for sale three inches 
long by one wide, in which were a flourishing fir tree, a bamboo, and a palm 
| tree, the latter in blossom. 


| Superstitions on the Denube.—A superstitions notion prevails in Upper 
| Austria, that the Danube requires a young man for a yearly victim. 1, myself, 
) Saw a mat fall overboard, and drown, after a long struggle, during which neither 
| the crew of the vessel nor his comrades made the slightest effort to save him. 
While he was battling against the impetuous waves, the crew st quite com- 
| posedly on the deck, and cried out in ehorns, * Jack, Jack, give in t,not sce 
| tis what pleases God !”’—Sketches of Austria, &c. 

| New Comfert Patents.—In a boot-maker’s shop at Charing-cross may be seen 
| an invention for enabling a pursy gentleman to step into his boots without bend- 
| ing his back! . A patent has also just been obtained for an apparatus for turning 
| over the leaves of music to be worked by the feet ! 

Curious Bill —'he following is a copy of a Joiner’s bill for jobbing in a 
| Catholic Church, in Bohemia, literally translated from the German :—“ For 
| solidly repairing St. Joseph, 4d. ; for cleansing and ornamenting the Holy Ghost, 
| 6d. ; for repairing the Virgin Mary before and behind, and making her a child, 
5s.; for turning a nose for the devil, putting a horn upon his head, and gluing a 
piece to his tail, 4s, 6d.—Total, 10s. 1d. 

Tulip-time.—W riting of a death of a former Master of Magdalen College, 
“whose whole delight was horses, dogs, sporting, &e.” which, says Cole, hap- 
pened on the Ist of September, the legal day for partridge-shooting to begin, 
“it put me in mind of the late Dr. Walker, Viee-Master of Trinity, a great 
florist (and founder of the botanical garden at Cambridge,) who when told of a 
brother florist’s death, by shooting himself in the spring, immediately ex- 
claimed, “* Good God! is it possible’ Now, at the beginning of tulip-time ! ” 

Important.—Horace Twiss has ordcred @ new coat on the strength of the late 
change. The Duke, it is said, only intends to turn his.—Globe. 

An Trish Character —A Mrs. Davey, giving evidence to character in the case 
of a woman charged with theft, said she was “a decent, honest, drunken 
creature.”—-Freeman's Journal. 

Orthography !—Pronouncing Dictionaries are works of great utility—None 
more so perhaps than Sheridan’s—take an example—“‘ Grorce : pr. ‘ dzjordzje.’ !” 

The last conundrum we have heard is this—* Why are the Whigs called 
Ezes?” “Because they are not Y's.” 

Curious Coincidence.—It is a singular circwmstance and one which has not 
yet been noticed, nor perhaps should we have thought of it, unless the fact, that 
| a bet of a thousand pounds has been decided by it, that the Duke of Wellington’s 
| Ministry was beaten in the House of Commons on the 16th of November, 1830, 
| and Lord Melbourne’s Ministry was dissolved onthe 14th of November, 1834. 

A bet of a thousand pounds was laid by a nobleman well known in the political 
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‘ng worlds, that the Whigs would not hold office fonr years. He has, 
eT seh lost ; the division upon the civil list took place on Monday 
night, or, as the umpires say, on Thursday morning, the 16th of November, 
1830, on which day, a few hours later, the Duke resigned. Lord Melbourne s 
Ministry was, to all intents and purposes, put an end to before twelve o'clock, 
on the 14th of Nov., 1834, but the King being at Brighton, the Ministers had 
no opportunity of giving up the seals until Monday, the 17th. ‘This is close 
running, and if the spirit of the wager, farther than the letter, had been consult- 


The persons who wield this mighty power are, generally speaking, Seigniors, 
Lawyers and Notaries of French extraction, all of whom, as will be shewn here- 
after, have a direct and selfish interest in maintaining a system of Feudal Law, 
injurious to the Country and bearing with peculiar severity on British interests. | 

Our endeavours to procure relief have been represented, as a covert attack 
upon the customs and institutions of the Province ; national prejudices have been 
called into action, national feelings excited and a French majority, ignorant of 





———————————— 

which invest a privileged class with more arbitary rights, than the nobility of 

England, without the plea of hereditary claims to Legislative honours. 
Numbering in our ranks many who, both in Britain and in Ireland, were fore. 


| most in the cause of Reform, ; independent in our principles; of all classes 


and of all creeds ; bound together by the endearing recollection of a common 
origin, and the powerful sentiment of a common danger, we are prepared to re- 


ed, the **backer-out ” would have been the winner. 


Anecdote of Dr. Johnson —The cat’s taste for fish reminds us of an exquisite 
anecdote of dear, dogmatic, thoughtful, surly, charitable Johnson, who would 
zo out of doors himself, and buy oysters for his cat, because his black servant, 
was too proud to do it. Not that we condemn the black in those enslaving, un- 
liberating days. He had a right to the mistake, though we should have thought 
better of him had he subjected his pride to affection for such a master. But 
Johnson's true practical delicacy in the matter is beautiful. Be assured that he 
thought nothing of ‘condescension * in it, or of being eccentric. He was 
singular in some things, because he could not help it. But he hated eccentricity. 
—Hunt’s London Journal. 


The Whigs and the Sweeps —One of the sable fraternity having been fined at | invests capital m landed estate, bestows one-twelfth of his outlay on the Seignior, | 


Marlborough-street Police Office, a few days since, for hawking his vocation in 
the public streets, contrary to a recent enactment, thus soliloquised as he left the 
office :—** Ah, it vos the * Vigs’ vot passed this Bill, and vot the Duke of Wel- 
lington put the kibosh on ‘em for, and serve ‘em right. It warn’t nothin else 
than this here hact vot ‘ floored’ ‘em,”’ 


——. 
JAMAICA. 
From the Jamaica papers.—Emigration. 
We are happy to observe that the House of Assembly has voted the sum of 
£15 to the Importers of European Labourers to be located in this Island. We 


hope, therefore, the Proprietors throughout the country will prepare themselves | 


to receive and accommodate them comfortably on their arrival, otherwise the ob- 
ject the house has in view will be frustrated. Much depends on the mode of 
locating our first settlers ; if they are made at once comfortable, hundreds of 
thousands will cross the seas to join them, to escape from the poverty and starva- 
tion which surrounds them in the native land.—Jamaica Despatch. 

The Emigrants which arrived in the Ellen, passed through the city yesterday, 
on the route to the mountains. The men appeared to be all hearty labouring 
men, and likely to stand the climate. This mode of introducing European 
labourers is the only one likely to succeed in Jamaica, and if every proprietor 
would adopt a similar plan, the result would be most beneficial to the interests 
of the Island. An unwise policy has hitherto prevented the employment of 
married overseers, and the consequences are now seriously felt throughout the 
Island. 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO EMIGRANTS. 
To the Editor of the Jamaica Despatch and New Courant. 

Sir,—How ridiculous people argue, when they contend that Europeans can- 
not labour in Jamaica. [ know a gentleman of St. David's, who had a run of 
land in St. George’s, and who, notwithstanding he only devotes a few days oc- 
casionally to the cultivation of the same, has now a good many acres of young 


coffee growing beautifully—the fruits of his own labour. In fact, it is quite 


gratifying, and a goed sight indeed, to see the worthy planter alluded to with a | 


negroe hat on his head, a digey dig in his hands, and a bundle of coffee suckers 
alongside of him, planting away with all the industry and ardour of a home 
labourer. 

A few more such praiseworthy examples as this set of dutiful apprentices, 
and the resources of Jamaica would soon be developed to the astonishment of 
all the Croakers of the day. 

LOCATION OF EMIGRANTS. 

Of the number of Emigrants which arrived at Montego-Bay, in the ship 


AN AGRICULTURIST. 


Rookery, twenty-six were particularly selected for Robert Watt, Esq., for his 


Estates, Friendship, and Lacovia, in St. Elizabeth's, where they have arrived, | 
and feel comfortable and happy, Mr. Watt having spared neither pains nor ex- 
pense to have every thing ready prepared for their reception. Mr. Watt is de- 
termined to persevere in his colonization system, and he is now busily employed 
in preparing accommodations for one hundred of the Germans, daily expected 
from Hamburgh, and for 200 expected from New-Brunswick. The large London 


ships coming out in ballast, could be very profitably employed in the conveyance | 
of Emigrants. 


| 


SUGAR. 

We were favoured on Saturday with a sample of very fine Sugar, manu- 
facturec on Anchovy Valley Estate, in Portland, under the direction of a gentle- 
man of the name of Watson. The appearance of the sugar is beautiful, and 
well worthy of the consideration of the Legislature. , We have forwarded a 
sample to his Honour the Speaker of the House of Assembly, with a request | 
that it may be submitted to the inspection of the Members. The gentleman to 
whose knowledge of Chemistry we are indebted for this improvement, we feel 
assured, for a moderate consideration, would impart his secret freely ; and which, 


the nature of the contest, is now arrayed against a British minority. 


Passing by the petty vexations of the Feudal tenure, such as the Scigniors 


right to call for the title deeds of every vassal; his exclusive right of grinding 


the grain of his Seigniory, his right to assume any property within the limits of 


his Seigniory on reimbursing to the purchaser, the cost of his acquisition ; and 
other claims of a servile and arbitrary character incident to Feudal Law, we 
proceed to the subject of the more grievous burdens by which we are oppressed. 
Throughout the Seigniories of Lower Canada, within the limits of which are 
compromised the cities of Montreal and Quebec, upon the sale of real property the 
feudal lord exacts from the purchaser a fine equal to one-twelfth part of the price ; 

| a claim which recurs with each successive sale ; thus every person who clears, 
| or otherwise improves a farm, erects a building, either in town or country, or 


whenever the property is brought to sale. 
This odious law, so injurious in its effects, readily explains why this fine Pro- 


of improvement by neighbouring provinces and states. 
| From the want of a Bill for the registration of real property, the validity of a 
| title cannot be ascertained except by a course of expensive proceedings through 
the Courts of Law, but secret incumbrances may stfil exist, unaffected by that 
procedure, for whose discovery no means are afforded; hence the difficulty of 
borrowing money on mortgage and the frequent seizure and forced sale of real 
estate. 


The profits which accrue to the Seignior from this state of things are obvious ; 





vince, although richly endowed by nature, is so far surpassed in the career of 


and the interest of the French Lawyer and Notary, in maintaining a system of 


| law that fosters litigation and producing corresponding expense is equally intel- 

| ligible. 

Such are the considerations which govern ea party exercising paramount in- 

| fluence in the House of Assembly; and thus it is that British liberality which 

, conferred upon the French population the elements of free government has 
been perverted by designing and interested individuals to the means of retaining 

laws adverse to national prosperity of and to the spirit of free institutions. 

The repugnance of Britons to a slavish and antiquated system of feudal juris- 
prudence has drawn upon them the undisguised hostility of the French party ; 
an hostility which has been manifested by attempts even of a legislative character 
to check emigration from the British Isles, and to prevent a permanent settle- 
ment in the Province of that class of his Majesty’s subjects, whom they have 
invidiously described as * of British or Foreign Origin.” 
| ‘Phe most prominent of these enactments, and the most unjust is their imposi- 
| tion of a tax on British Emigrants, and British Emigrants only, in violation of 


| the most sacred rights we inherit from our fathers, and contrary to the best in- 


| terests of the Province. 

| They have denounced, as 2 mischievous monopoly, a Land Company, estab- 

| lished for the purpose of settling, with a British population, Lands which, by 
their distance from a Market and want of Roads, would otherwise be inaccessible 

| to individual enterprize ; wilfully overlooking the fact, that the immense tracts 

| of land still held by the Crown, and offered for sale, in small parcels, at low 

| rates, secure the advantages of competition, and will prevent the company from 


| using its privileges to the detriment of the community. 
| In the formation of Counties for the election of representatives, the Town- 


| ships, which are held by the tenure of Free and Common Soceage, and are 
therefore the natural resort of British Settlers, have been divided into Counties, 
according to the actual population. without making any provision for its future 
growth, although the territory thus parcelled out is of much larger extent than 
the French Seignories; so that were the respective sections of the Province 
peopled in proportion to their productive powers, a majority of British consti- 
tuents would return a minority of representatives. 
They have excluded co-tenants and co-proprietors from the Elective franchise, 
as being generally Britons, whilst to co-heirs, as being chiefly French, the right 
of voting has been carefully secured. 





The qualification of Magistrates, of Militia Officers and of Jurors, is made to | 


depend upon Real Estate; the possession of which, in properties of limited 
value, is generally confined to Canadians, whilst Britons, whose capitals are 
more commonly embarked in commercial and manufacturing pursuits, are virtu- 
ally debarred from those offices and public trusts ; thus confiding our liberties to 
the discretion of a body of men, the greater number of whom are devoid of 
educatioa, and have been taught to regard Britons as their natural enemies. 
Their abuse of power and contempt of enlightened public opinion, (confident 
in the support of an unlettered French majority,) are exemplified by their pro- 
ceedings in the House of Assembly. We have seen Mr. Christie expelled from 


| 


| 


| 


| 


} 
| 


sist to the uttermost, the efforts of a party, which, under the specious guise of 
popular institutions, would sever wisdom from power, and respect from  intelli- 
gence, and consign us to unendurable bondage. 

The subject of this Address cannot fail to suggest important reflections con- 
nected with the social and political relations of the country. Of what the 
future will disclose, we can offer no conjecture. Recent events have roused us 
to a sense of impending danger, and the British and Irish population of Lower 
Canada are now united for self preservation, animated by a determination to re- 
sist measures, which, if suceessful, must end in their destruction. Shall we, 
in this, the Country of our adoption, be permitted to find a home? or shall we 
be driven from it as fugitives ? 

Strong in the sympathies of our Fellow-Countrymen in the Sister Provinces, 
injury cannot be inflicted upon us, without affecting them; and the French 
party may yet be taught. that the majority upon which they count for success, 
will, in the hour of trial, prove a weak defence against the awakened energies 
of an insulted and oppressed people. 


By order of the Comittee appuinted at a Public Meeting of the inhabitante 
of Montreal, held on the 20th Novemler, 1834. 
(Signed) Joun Mo som, Jun., President 


(Signed) James Quintan, Secretary, 
Montreal, December, 18934. 


—~—- 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
By the late arrival at Boston. 

On the 18th, Parliament was prorogued to the 15th January.—A dissolution 
was considered certain, and the proclamation to that effect was expected to 
make its appearance in a very few days. It was however asserted that the 
| Tory party wonld gain but little increase of strength by the operation. A letter 

from the North of Scotland says, *‘I dont think the new Government can gain 

above three votes in Scotland by a dissolution.” And a friend in the south 
says—'*In short, Scotland will have one or two Conservatives more, fewer 
Whigs, and more Liberals.” 

Dissolution of Parliament.—After very serious deliberation, it has, we believe, 
| been decided that the balance of public convenience is in favour of a dissolution 
| of the existing Parliament. We of course are not aware of those reasons, the 
| predominance of which has led to this conclusion; We therefore cannot give 

any opinion beyond what we have more than once stated—that we at least are 
not aware of the absolute necessity of such a proceeding. We lose no time, 
however, in stating what we believe to be true—that the dissolution will take 
place in a very few days ; most probably before the end of next week.— Times 

London, Dec. 19.—The Earl of Aberdeen has been removed from the Admi- 
ralty to the Colonial department, to make way for Earl de Grey, who is to be 
first Lord of the Admiralty.. 

Lord Granville Somerset is to be first Commissioner of Woods and Forests 
| Lord Lowther is, we understand, to be Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 

The Board of Control is to consist of Lord Ellenborough, Sir Andrew Grant, 
and Messrs. Planta and Sullivan. 

Sir John Becket is appointed Judge Advocate General. 

There are rumours of Sir James Scarlett having a Peerage, and that Lord 
Combermere is to go to [reland as Lord Lieutenant, or to India as Governor 
General or Commander in Chief. 


It seems generally balieved that a dissolution of Parliament will take place 
soon after Christmas. 





Postscript, 6 o'clock, P. M. 
The following appointinents have now transpired :— 
Lord Edward Somerset, Surveyor General of Ordnance. 
Colonel Perceval, Treasurer of Ordnance. 
Sir Wm. Rae, Bart., Lord Advocate. 
Mr. Stuart Wortley, Under Secretary of State for the Colonies. 








It is reported that the Duke of Buccleuch is to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


From the London Courier, Dec. 18. 

We this day publish the most interesting and important document we have for 
a long while had to lay before our readers—the address of Sir Robert Peel to his 
constituents, the electors of the borough of Tamworth. It is not an ordinary 
electioneering address, but contains a full and distinct exposition of the motives 
which induced Sir Robert Peel to accept office, of the principles on which his 
Government is to be conducted, and of the opinions and views which he enter- 
tains on some of the principal topics under discussion. On the whole, we have 
no hesitation in saying that the address is honourable to Sir Robert, and, except 
in one or two points, it is tolerably satisfactory. Unfortunately, however, one of 


the points on which it is most unsatisfactory, is the most important of all—the 
Charch ! 


froin the immense saving in labour, fuel, &c., would be very advantageous to 
the sugar planter. 


The sugar is manufactured at one boiling and one granu- | Mondelet expelled by a forced construction of an illegal resolution, a construction, 
sug 2 g " 
lation! 


| from which the framer of the resolution declared his dissent} and contrary to 
THE LEAD ORE OF JAMAICA. | the precedent in the case of Mr. Panet, who, under like circumstances, was 
We announced some few days back the receipt of a sample of a Lead Ore, 
found in the parish of St. Andrew's, and that a portion of it was placed in the | 
hands of a scientific individual for analization. We have now the gratification 
of stating, that is has undergone this process, and that one ounce of the Ore 
(that is 20 grains) in its crude state, has yielded sixteen grains of pure Lead! a 


of independent British electors, disfranchised for two years—a pretended en- 
quiry into the melancholy riot of the 21st of May, 1832, where individuals were 
pronounced guilty before the examination of a single witness; and where, in 
violation of a solemn pledge, and of common justice, the evidence for the prose- 
. : } ; neo : 1 - — 2 : re. : 
return \mparralleled, as we are assured, in the annals of mining. | cution was sent forth to the world without any ey idence having been received in 
JAMAICA COAI | defence—public moneys misapplied under resolutions of the Assembly, without 
The following article hich sapien Po ‘Contemporary stint of yostendes | the assent of the co-ordinate branches of the Legislature—the contingent ex- 
e following : = ™ sare a er von ‘ " ie , 
d gilory: >| penses of the Assembly charged with a salary to Mr. Viger, originally of £1000 
. . ‘ Ahly . . > oe y ~ 
is > B rigere oe ve nenly eer ae ene - aye eae be | but gradually increased tv £1,700 per annum, a sum so disproportionate to the 
er ee Cee Penpeete Fak, SS “ we sae ® ’ | services rendered, as to justify the conclusion, that the vote itself was a conve- 
nob > wage be ey the roe < — pepe mae one | nient pretext for the secret misapplication of Provincial funds ; and, their daring 
: mt cher eed . Thi a a (from he hy “4 ai ), " = ablie ° st | contempt of all public and constitutional principles during the last Session, and on 
hens sestuiiins “tie nes tn 0 shun ¥0 pedediets ie the hae ceteinann te ha | the eve of adissolution in attempting to commit a new Parliament to the reim- 
a French term) of a mine of black diamonds. 


| 


, election. 
island of Jamaica. 


“a. We should be gad to inform the public of the price at which, | The laws governing commercial transactions introduced from France, remain 
under present circuinstances, those coals could be delivered on the King’s Road, | ,, they were at the conquest. Applications to the Assembly for a Bankrupt 
. at Morant we row shall — — oe of fon pees agg | Law, and other modifications of the existing jurisprudence, suited to the al- 
the subject, with oe our re on we > tote “as nd i wouktie Suc) @ tered circumstances of the country, have been uniformly neglected, and we con- 
succedaneum as coal, of more use and profit to the country, than would be a mine | tinue subjected to the uncertain and ill defined provisions of a body of laws long 
of gold or precious stones. If we have coals, we shall have machinery, steam | since repudiated in France, whence it was originally derived 

: : P j ery * fetes : ’ : ‘yee ° ’ : 
engines, ay rer a ge y ~~ a — to st wt eae | ‘The Provincial Banks called into existence by acts of the Provincial Legis- 
oh res 8 camammecnainii heache: vet yng Any ne Meta nnas Mle 0 | lature, and by the terms of their charters, compelled annually to exhibit state- 

es ave > ’ STS, 5 Ss, . : f : 4 
, - : ments of their affairs, have been openly denounced by Mr. ine Speak 

blacksmiths, gunsmiths—We shall have the means of smelting the copper ores, | : — ae ay SON Sennen, Yehp pedir 


(which are known to be abundant in the island) as well as those of lead—and | of the House of Assembly, and organ of the French party, from no other possi- | 


won is of very —_ ees our agriculture, the fuel now used in | Britons, by whom the commerce of the country is chiefly conducted. 

boiling sugar mod appetite - he : | ‘The same individual has publicly recommended to the French party to abstain 
Deay Colonel Usher.—This Veteran died on Wednesday last, at Port | from all intercourse with Britons; an advice which has been acted upon to acon- 

Royal, ; he had gone for the benefit of his health. Mr. Usher was Colonel | siderable extent. 

of the Battalion of the Kingston Regiment, which he joined in the year Not satisfied with the powers with which they are constitutionally invested, 

1794, and rose from the rank of Private, to his late command ; and in the wholo j 


ble motive than a desire to inflict injury upon commerce, and consequently on 


| successive parliaments, despite the remonstrances of the disfranchised electors | 
of Gaspé, and contrary to every principle of a Representative Government—Mr. 


permitted to retain his seat—the West Ward of Montreal, containing a majority 


A colliery in St: Themes in ti | bursement of the expenses attendant upon the convening of public meetings | 
olliery in St. a he | : . 
‘ ; ; 7 rae throughout the Province, avowedly for the purpose of influencing the gene 

East, if worth the working, cannot fail of communicating advantages to the | o y purp rf general 


course of his military career, he evinced an anxiety to make his Battalion a pattern 
of excellence, and being one of the most efficient Colonels in the Island, his offi- 
cers and men emulating his zeal, rendered the division he commanded con- 
spicuous for its correct and soldier-like appearance. 


—>—_ 


TO MEN OF BRITISH OR IRISH DESCENT. 
Fellow Countrymen, 

Engaged in a contest, the result of which must be felt throughout the Provinces 
of British America, we, your calumniated and oppressed brethern of Montreal, 
solicit your attention to a brief and temperate exposition of our principles and 
grievances. 

Connected with you by indentity of origin by community of feeling, by national 
recollections, and by one common interest, in this the hour of danger we look to 
you for support. 

The population of Lower-Canada, hereto generous in its character, compre- 
hends two distinct classes, a majority of French and a minority of British 
descent, governed by feelings and attachments widely differing from each other ; 
the causes which have produced that division may not be generally known. 

The want of education among the French majority, and their consequent in- 
ability to form a correct judgment of the acts of their political leaders have 
engendered most of our grievances. The extent of that ignorance may be 
collected from the facts, that within the last two years, in each of the two Grand 
Juries of the Court of King’s Bench for the District of Montreal. selected under 
a Provincial Law, from among the wealthiest inhabitants of the raral parishes, 

there was found but one person competent to write his name; and that trustees 
of schools are specially permitted, by statute, to affix their crosses to their school 
reports. 

‘The political information of that part of the Canadian population engaged in 
agricultural pursuits is therefore derived from the few educated individuals 
scattered among them, who speak the same language and who possess the means 


of directing public opinion, exempted from those salutary checks which education 
alone can bestow. 


| the French party in the Assembly have been incessantly occupied in attempting 
| to arrogate to themselves a supremacy in the concerns of the Province. 
Their refusal to pass laws, except of temporary duration, has involved in un- 


| certainty important interests which would require to be regulated by permanent 
enactinents. 


| Their claim to pass in review the salaries of all public officers by an annual 
| Civil List, voted by items, would, if acceded to, lead to a disorganization of 


| instruments of their political animosities. 


| _ The Legislative Council, a body appointed by the Crown, and where alone 
| British interests are fairly represented, they are endeavouring to replace by an 


Elective Council, which, returned by the same constituency, must, from neces- 


| sity, be in all respects a counterpart of the Assembly ; a measure which would 
remove the barriers that defend us against French tyranny, and give to a majori- 

ty, hostile to British interests, a power that could be employed to sever the con- 
nection between Canada and the Empire. 

Our opposition to this extension of the elective principle, dictated by self pre- 
servation, has been falsely represented as an opposition to liberal institutions. 
Accustomed to see in the neighbouring states the mild tolerance of equal laws, 
and a constitution in its essential features approximating to our own, we are not 
of those who startle with alarm at the name of a republic, or view their institu- 
tions with jealousy or distrust. With sentiments of generous pride, we recog- 
nize the lineaments of kindred blood and national character. Sensible of the 
benefits derived from our connection with the Parent State, and ardently attach- 
ed to the land of our fathers, we view with grief and indignation, proceedings, 
which, if not successfully resisted, will leave us no choice between a change 
which we deprecate, and a submission to French oppression. 

It were an insult to the understanding to dwell upon public opinion, as ex- 
pressed by a population, destitute of the advantages of education, as the mass of 
the French population in this Province hos been shewn to be, and we regard, 
with blended feelings of indignation and contempt, the affectation by the lead- 
ers of the French party. of the character of liberals and reformers, whilst they 
have sedulously fostered a system of Sudal exactions and feudal servitude, 

















government, and ultimately render the Judges and other public functionaries, the | 


The present crisis has, in fact, grown out of the Church question, and, 
| with it, we regret to say, neither Sir Robert Peel, nor any one who thinks as he 
| does, be he who he may, is in any respect fit to deal. 
| Sir Robert Peel takes up the nostrum, so pompously prescribed by Lord 
| Brougham in the House of Lords, that Church property is unalienable from any 
other than strictly ecclesiastical purposes ; and all that he will consent to—for he 
| has the merit of being distinct and explicit—is to improve the distribution of the 
revenues of the Church, so that its influence may be extended, and the in- 
| terest of the Established Religion promoted. These are desirable objects, 
| certainly ; and in England they would, if accompanied by a fair commutation 
| of tithes, to which Sir Robert has always been a friend, be quite satisfactory 
But, in so far as regards Ireland, to which Sir Robert also applies them, they are 
| totally and even ridiculously ineffective. A better distribution of the Church 
| revenue in that country, as well as here, is no doubt required ; but much more 
than this is required before the Church of that country can be considered any 
thing else than a nuisance—a fruitful source of civil commotion and bloodshed. 
| Loudon, Dec. 19.—Mr. O'Connell and his party in Ireland are endeavouring 
to make the most of the present state of things. We do not, indeed, believe 
that they care a straw whether Sir Robert Peel, Lord Durham, or Lord Stanley 
is Minister. It is enough to ensure O’Connell’s hatred, and that of the faction 
of which he is the mouth-piece, that a Minister is hostile to the Repeal of the 
| Union, or, in other words to the dismemberment of the empire. He may be 
| whatever else he pleases, but if he be not ready to concede this point, he may 
as well expect to have a unanimous House of Commons, as to secure for three 
months together the support of O’Connell and his satellites. The anti-Tory 
Association, as the newly fledged combination is called, is merely a nova-proge- 
| nies, a revival of those anti-constitutional juntos, which, in one form or other, 
\ have for years, been the hot-beds of agitation in Ireland, and the instruments by 
| which the agitators have fleeced their dupes. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S ADDRESS TO THE ELECTORS OF THE 
BOROUGH OF TAMWORTH. 

Gentlemen—On the 26th of November last, being then at Rome, I received 
| from his Majesty a summons, wholly unforeseen and unexpected by me, to re- 
| turn to England without delay, for the purpose ef assisting his Majesty in the 
| formation of a new Government. I instantly obeyed the command for my 
| return; and on my arrival I did not hesitate, after an anxious review of the 
| pesition of public affairs, to lace at the disposal of my Sovereign any services 

which I might be thought capal le of rendering. 

My acceptance of the first office in the Government terminates for the present 
| my political connexion with you. In seeking the renewal of it, whenever you 
shall be called upon to perform the duty of electing a Representative to Parlia- 
ment, I feel it incumbent upon me to enter into a declaration of my views of 
public policy as full and unreserved as I can make it, consistently with my daty 
as a Minister of the Crown. 
| You are entitled to this from the nature of the trust which I again solicit, 
| from the long habits of friendly intercourse in which we have lived, and from 
your tried adherence to me in times of difficulty, when the demonstration of un- 
| abated confidence was of peculiar value. I gladly avail myself also of this—e 
legitimate opportunity of making a more public appeal—of addressing, through 
you, to that great and intelligent class ef society of which you are a portion, and 
a fair and unexceptionable representative—to that class which is much lese 
interested in the contentions of party than in the maintenance of order and the 
cause of good government—that frank exposition of general principles and views 
which appears to be anxiously expected, and which it ought not to be the 
inclination, and cannot be the interest of a ministerof this country to withhold. 
Gentlemen, the arduous duties in which I am engaged, have been imposed upon 
me through no act of mine. Whether they were an object of ambition coveted 
by me—whcether I regard the power and distinction they confer as any sufficient 
compensation for the heavy sacrifices they involve—are matters of mere personal 
concern, on which I will not waste a word. The King, ina crisis of great 
difficulty, required my services. ‘The question I had to decide was this: shall 
I obey the call, or shall I shrink from the responsibility, alledging as the reason 
that, I consider myself, in consequence of the Reform Bill, as labouring under 
a sort of moral disqualification which must preclude me and all who think with 
me, both new and for ever, from entering into the official service of the Crown 
Would it, I ask, be becoming in any public man to act upon such a principle * 
Was it fit that I should assume that either the object or the effect of the Reform 
Bill has been to preclude all hope of a successful appeal to the good sense and 
calm judgment of the people ; and so to fetter the Prerogative of the Crown 
that the King has no free choice among his subjects, but must select his Ministers 
from one section, and one section only, of public men! 
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‘Jeration as to the probability that my opinions are so far in unison with 
ae he constituent body of the United Kingdom as to enable me and those 
with whom I am about to act, and whose sentiments are in entire accordance 
with my own, to establish such a claim upon public confidence as shall enable us 
to conduct with vigour and success the Government of this country. 

[have the firmest conviction that that confidence cannot be secured by any 
other course than that of a frank and explicit declaration of principle ; that 
yague and unmeaning professions of popular opinions may quiet distrust for a | 





time, may influence this or that electiou ; but that such professions must ulti- | 
metely and signally fail, if, being made, they are not adhered to, or if they are | 
iyconsistent with the honour aud character of those who make them. | 
Now I say at oace that I will not accept power on the condition of declaring 
wyself an apostate from the principles on which I have heretofore acted. At | 
the same time I never will admit that I have been, either before or after the Re- 


| 
form Bill, the defender of abuses or the enemy of judicious reforms. 1 ap- 


peal with confidence, in denial of the charge, to the active part I took in the 


great question of the Currency—-in the consolidation and amendment of the Cri- | 


minal Law—in the revisal of the whole system of trial by Jury—to the opinions 


{ have professed and uniformly acted on with regard to other branches of the ju- | 
risprudence of the country,—I appeal to this as a proof that I have not been dis- | 
posed to acquiesce in acknowledged evils, either from the mere superstitious | 
reverence for ancient usages, or from the dread of labour or responsibility in the 
application of a remedy. 

But the Reform Bill, it is said, constitutes a new era; and it is the duty of a | 
iinister to declare explicitly, first, whether he will maintain the Bill itself; and, 
secondly, whether he will act upon the spirit in which it was conceived. 

With respect to the Reform Bill itself, 1 will repeat now the declaration which 
I made when I entered the House of Commons as a Member of the Reformed 
Parliament,—that I consider the Reform Bill a final and irrevocable settlement 
ef a great constitutional question, a settlement which no friend to the peace 
and welfare of this country would attempt to disturb, either by direct or by in- 
eidious means. 

Then as to the spirit of the Reform Bill, and the willingness to adopt and en- 
force it asa ruleof Government. If by adopting the spirit of the Reform Bill | 
it be meant that we are to live in a perpetual vortex of agitation, that public men 
can only support themselves in public estimation by adopting every popular im- 
pression of the day; by promising the instant redress of any thing which any 
body may call an abuse ; by abandoning altogether that great aid of Government 
more powerful than either law or reason, the respects for ancient rights and the 
deference to prescriptive authority—if this be the spirit of the Reform Bill I will 
not undertake to adopt it. But if the spirit of the Reform Bill implies merely 
a careful review of institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, undertaken in a friendly 
temper, combining with the firm maintenance of established rights, the correction 
of proved abuses, and the redress of real grievances,—in that case I can, for 
myself and colleagues, undertake to act in such a spirit, and with such intentions. 

Some declarations of general principle, are I am aware, necessarily vague ; 
but, in order to be more explicit, I will endeavour to apply them practically to 
some of those questions which have of late attracted the greatest share of public 
interest and attention. 

I take, first, the Inquiry into Municipal Corporations. 

It is not my intention to advise the Crown to interrupt the progress of that 
mqguiry, or to transfer the conduct of it from those to whom it was committed 
by the late Government. For myself I gave the best proof that I was not un- 
triendly to the principle of inquiry, by consenting to be a member of that Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on which it was originally devolved. 

No report has yet been made by the Commissioners to whom the inquiry was 
afterwards referred, and until that report be made, I cannot be expected to give, | 
onthe part of the government, any other pledge than that they will bestow on | 
the suggestions it may contain, and the evidence on which they may be founded, 
a full and unprejudiced consideration. 

I will in the next place address myself to the questions in which those of our | 
fellow countrymen who dissent from the doctrines of the Established Church 
take an especial interest. 

Instead of making new professions, I will refer to the course which I took 
upon those subjects when out of power. 

In the first place, I supported the measure brought forward by Lord Althorp. 
the object of which was to exempt all classes from the payment of Church | 
rates, applying in lieu thereof, out of the branch of the revenue, a certain sum 
for the building and repair of Churches. I never expressed, nor did I entertain, | 
the slightest objection to the principle of the bill, of which Lord John Russell | 
was the author, intended to relieve the conscientious scruples of Dissenters in | 
respect to the ceremony of marriage. I give no opinion now on the particular 
measures themselves. They were proposed by ministers in whom the Dissenters | 
had confidence ; they were intended to give relief ; and it is sufficient for my 

present purpose to state that I supported the principle of them. 

I opposed, and I am bound to state that my opinions in that respect have 
undergone no change, the admission of Dissenters as a claim of right into the 
Universities ; but 1 expressly declared that if regulations enforced by public 
authorities superintending the professions of law and medicine, and the studies 
connected with them, had the effect of conferring advantages of the nature of 
civil privileges on one class of the King’s subjects, from which another class 
was excluded, those regulations ought to undergo modifications, with the view of 
placing all the King’s subjects, whatever their religious creed, upon a footing of | 
perfect equality in respect to any civil privilege. 
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, I have taken another course ; but I have not taken it without deep and anxious 









the Bey of Constantine, commanded by Ben. Yssa, the A 
by the Caliph, the Bey’s brother-in-law. It appears that on the 12th a corps of 
Achmet’s army, consisting of about 600 men, and accompanied by a great num- 
ber of Arabs, had fallen unexpectedly upon a tribe friendly to the French, before 
day-break ; had killed 21 men, and carried off above 2,000 head of cattle. 

A considerable body of French troops were immediately despatched against 
them, and an engagement ensued which resulted in the defeat of the Arabs, 
with. the loss of 150 killed, and a great number wounded, and 15 prisoners. 


| The French had only one man killed, and 6 wounded. ‘The French cavalry pur- 


sued the retreating enemy for a distance of 12 leagues. 

Paris, Dec. 16.—After a Council of Ministers held yesterday evening, the 
first division of the Polytechnic School was discharged. The pupils com- 
posing that division, to the number of 115, quitted the establishment this 
morning. 

SPAIN. 

A letter from Madrid of the 8th says—‘ General Llauder, the new Minister 
of War, who was expected yesterday, was stopped at Saragossa. It seems that 
he has desired to have an interview with Mina. Their conferences will have a 
very beneficial result, and remove beforehand the difficulties that might arise in 
a correspondence.” 

Bayonne, Dec. 13.—Persons who are usually well informed, state that M. 
Martinez de la Rosa, the President of the Council at Madrid, is shortly expected 
at Bayonne, on his way to Paris, in which city he will stay to observe the events 
which may arise from the accession of the Tories to power. It is not, however, 
positively known whether this statement is a fact. 

General Mina, after having made two successful irruptions, one towards the 
south as far as Tudela, the other to the French frontier, has just returned to 
Pampeluna. In these excursions the Carlists were not bold enough to engage 
in conflict. Mina’s troops are well equipped. In order to counteract the sinister 
reports spread by the Carlists, Mina has addressed circulars to the curates of all 
the provinces under his command, in which he assures them of the respect and 
veneration which his troops have for religion.—The remains of Carnicer’s band 
have becn attacked and beaten in Arragon. General Lopez has taken signal 
revenge upon the Carlist Custom-House officers, who cut off the ears of some 
of the peasants.—He burned down the Custom House, and shot the chief clerk, 
two sergeants, and several accomplices. 





Died.—At Havana, of Pneumonia, Arthur 8S. Cowan, Dentist, of London, late 
of this city. 

On Monday, Dee, 22, Lawrence Colquhoun George, son of P. E. and Mary Mc- 
Naughten, of a disease of the heart, aged two years and seven months.—The Eng- 
lish and Scotch papers would confer a favour by copying the above. 
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Since our last by an arrival at Boston we have received accounts from Eng- 
land to the 21st ult. 

These accounts furnish us with the names of a few more appointments which 
were necessary to complete the New Ministry. The Earl of Aberdeen, the Sec- 
retary of State to the Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet in 1830, it is said, 
is to take the office of Colonial Secretary. This, however, is not yet entirely 
certain; at all events, we have not seen it announced in the Gazettes of any of 
the papers that have reached us. It will be seen that there is no infusion of 
Whiggism whatever. : 

Sir Robert Peel has at length obeyed the call so often made—for a declaration 
of the principles upon which the new Government will act. This has been 
done in his Address to his constituents of Tamworth; it is a document of 
great moment, and has been, as it ought to be, most favourably received by the 
country at large. It cannot, in our humble judgment, fail to satisfy every rea- 
sonable man throughout the three kingdoms. Moderation and good sense are its 
great leading principles, and while it erects a barrier against dangerous encroach- 
ments and revolutionary impetuosity, it distinctly and fairly recognises the prin- 
ciples of Reform in all real and practical grievances—it in fact pledges the Go- 
vernment to the abolition of all proved abuses. 


— ne 
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ga of the cavalry ; and ; wealth of their beautiful,isiand. From the extracts we have made, it will be 


seen that lead and coal have been discovered, and that measures are about to 
be adopted to make these treasures available. Copper is also known to exist. 
New processes for making sugar are also maturing, in which the agency of 
' chemistry will be chiefly relied on, and we have no doubt with success. 

We confess that these things give us pleasure—they ate measures whicli 
_ we have again and again recommended, in full confidence of their success. Liet 
| us then, once more, repeat the three great remedies that we have so often re- 
commended for saving those islands from impending ruin—namely, courage—the 
speedy introduction of white labour—and the application of science and ma- 
chinery, and the improvement and extension of agriculture, for the double pur- 
pose of augmenting the products of the islands, and abridging the labour neces- 
sary for bringing them into the markets of the world. 

We hope soon to hear of the ¢ \Itivation of Tobacco, for which the soil and 
climate of Jamaica is so well suited. 





Canada.—We have inserted to-day the Address, drawn up by the Committee 
appointed at a recent meeting of the British inhabitants of Montreal. This ad- 
dress is the best exposition of the abuses and tyrannical conduct of the French 
majority that we have yet perused, and we strongly recommend it to our readers, 
and to all who wish to obtain any knowledge of the affairs of Lower Canada. 
Very few are ignorant of the fact, that political discords have for some time 
existed in that part of the Continent, but few have any proper idea of the 
merits of the controversy. The contending parties in Lower Canada are em- 
phatically Frencn and Enouiisn. The French being the most numerous, 
have for a long series of years been able to control the House of Assembly, or 
popular branch of the Legislature ; and, like human nature, are anxious to re- 
| tain power, however unfairly obtained, and thereby perpetuate the abuses which are 
| incident to the existence of the old French laws and customs. But as these 
laws and customs are most arbitrary and oppressive to the English part of the 
population, they very naturally seek to obtain their removal or modification. In 
, these attempts they are, as may be supposed, resisted by the French majority, 

who in order to secure their power, resort to every expedient to forge the chains 
of the oppressed English settlers still firmer. Lest it be supposed that we exag- 
| gerate this matter, let us place before our readers a few of the hardships 
and abuses which exist, and exist, it will be seen, owing to one great cause— 
namely, ignorance and want of education. 

The House of Assembly, as we have said before, is chiefly composed of 
Canadian French, most of whom are grossly untutored and ignorant, several 
of its members being at this moment unable to write their names; and wher 
they appear in the house, to take their seats as law-givers, walk to the table 
and make their X. As may naturally be supposed, men of this sort are led 
by a few demagogues who can read and write, and hence the party being sure 
of their majority, can pass what laws they please. The rural population too, 
being almost exclusively French and generally unlettered, are wrought upon by 
their more designing countrymen, to send to Parliament men nominated by them, 
such as we have above described. What, we ask, can be the nature of legisla- 
| tion issuing from such a source’? a source, which instead of being the collective 
| wisdom, is the collective ignorance of the country. Now, then, to show how 
| this ignorance flows into the inferior institutions of the country, we make the 
| following short extract from the Address before spoken of. 

“The extent of that ignorance may be collected from the facts, that within 
| the last two years, in each of the two Grand Juries of the Court of King’s 
Bench for the District of Montreal, selected under a Provincial Law, from 
among the wealthiest inhabitants of the rural parishes, there was found but one 
person competent to write his name ; and that trustees of schools are specially per- 
mitted, by statute, to affix their crosses to their school reports!!!” 

Here is apparent enough the finger of ignorance in the Provincial Assembly— 
they pass a law to ensure Grand Jurors, and another to secure School ‘Trustees, 
who can neither read nor write! Here, then, is a legislative body deliberately 
legislating to perpetuate ignorance! And why is this bounty on ignorance kept 











But the document, it will be observed, for we have transferred it to our columns lest they should some day be able to throw off the yoke of their oppressors. 


entire, does not rest with general declarations; it goes into specifications, and 


defines the policy that will be pursued by Sir Robert and his colleagues. This is 


But this is not a tithe of the grievances under which the country groans— 
the feudal laws of unregenerated France in the fifteenth century are now in 


most fair and candid—fair to himself in order that he may not be misunderstood full force in Canada! Will it be believed that at thie moment pa pepe 
and misrepresented hereafter ; and candid to the nation by unfolding to it at once have right to eall for the title deeds of the vascals under ee 
his views and intentions. ‘There is, too, something particularly manly in avowing it be credited that even now the Seignior claims the exclusive right of grinding 


so explicitly his policy to the people of ‘Tamworth, prior to his appearance among 
them to claim their suffrages for his re-election ;—they will by this course 


all the corn produced on his seigniory, who ever may be grower? Can it be 








[ appeal to the course which I pursued on those several questions when office ; ing fairly with the people of ‘Tamworth, but with every other constituency, | facts which cannot be dented j may move; in every nlp, however ou er vn 
inust have been out of contemplation: and I ask with confidence, does that | since it is generally admitted that a general election must take place before | property upon a seigniory (and Montreal and Quebec both are seigniories), one 
course imply that I was actuated by any illiberal or intolerant spirit towards the 


dissenting body, or by an unwillingness to consider fairly the redress of any real | 
grievances. 

In the examination of other questions which excited public feeling, I will not | 
omit the Pension List. I resisted, and with the opinions I entertain I should | 
again resist, a retrospective inquiry into pensions granted by the Crown at a 
ume when the discretion of the Crown was neither fettered by law nor by the 
expression of any opinion on the part of the House of Commons. But I voted 
tor the Resolution moved by Lord Althorp, that pensions on the Civil List | 
ought for the future to be confined to such persons only as have just claims to 
the Royal beneficence, or are entitled to consideration on account either of their | 
personal service to the Crown, or of the performance of duties to the public, or | 
of their scientific or literary eminence. On the Resolution which I thus sup- 
ported as a private member of Parliament, I shall scrupulously act as a minister | 
of the Crown, and shall advise the grant of no pension which is not in conformity 
with the spirit and intention of the yote to which I was a party. 

lhen, as to the great question of Church Reform. On that head I have on | 
‘ew professions to make. I cannot give my consent to the alienation of the | 
Church property in any part of the United Kingdom from strictly ecclesiastical | 
purposes, But I now repeat the opinions that I have already expressed in Par- 
lament in regard to the Church Establishment in Ireland; that if, by an im- 
proved distribution of the revenues of the Church, its just influence can be 
extended, and the true interests of the Established Religion promoted, all other | 
considerations should be made subordinate to the advancement of objects of such | 
}éramount importance. 

As to Church property in this country, no person has expressed a more earnest | 
wish than I have done that the question of tithes, complicated and difficult as [ | 
acknowledge it to be, should, if possible, he satisfactorily settled by the means of | 
* commutation, founded upon just principles, and proposed after mature consi- | 
wration. 

With regard to alteration in the laws which govern our Ecclesiastical Estab- | 
ushment, | have had no recent opportunity of giving that grave consideration to a | 
‘ubject of the deepest interest, which could alone justify me in making any public | 
ceclaration of opinion. It is a subject which must undergo the fullest delibera- | 
4on, and into that deliberation the government will enter with the sincerest de- | 


“ire to remove every abuse that can impair the efficiency of the establishment, to | 
‘xtend the sphere of its usefulness, and to strengthen and confirm its just claims | 
*pon the respect and affections of the people. | 
lt is unnecessary for my purpose to enter into further details. I have said | 
‘fough with respect to general principles, and their practical application to public | 
"xeasures to indicate the spirit in which the King’s government is prepared to 
“ct. Our object will be the maintenance of peace ; the scrupulous and honour- 
«ole fulfilment, without reference to their original policy, of all existing engage- 
‘rents with foreign Powers; the support of public credit; the enforcement of 
“triet economy ; and the just and impartial consideration of what is duc to all | 
‘terests, agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial. | 
Whatever may be the issue of the undertaking in whichI am engaged, I feel 
“ssured that you will mark, by a renewal of your confidence, your approbation of 
‘ne course I have pursued in accepting office. I enter upon the arduous duties 
“ssigned to me with the deepest sense of the responsibility they involve, with 
freat distrust of my own qualifications for their adequate discharge, but at the | 
*ame time with a resolution to persevere, which nothing could inspire but the 
“trong impulse of public duty, the consciousness of upright motives, and the 
firm belief that the people of this country will so far maintain the Prerogative of the | 
> - as to give to the Ministers of his choice, not an implicit confidence, but | 
* tair trial. I am, Gentlemen, with affectionate regard, most faithfully yours, 
(Signed) ROBERT PEEL. 
, FRANCE 
2 Algiers —A despatch from Lieut. General Count d’Erlon to the French Go- 
Sree dated Algiers, Noy. 27th, gives the particulars of an engagement 
which took place on the 20th between the garrison of Bone and troops of Achmet 
‘ 


| we hope such liberality will not be abused. We do not see in the papers before 


another Session of Parliament commences. The policy of Sir Robert Peel is. 
of course, the policy of the Cabinet, and, therefore, the people at large will 
have opportunity to select such representatives as will support or oppose the 
new Cabinet, as the case may be. If the principles avowed by Sir Robert 
Peel, and promised to be acted upon by the Cabinet, be satisfactory to 
the people of England, they will, as a matter of course, return such per- 
sons to Parliament as will support and uphold the new state of things. 
The elections will be the touchstone to indicate the duration of the Conserva- 
tive system about to be adopted, and the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel must stand or fall by the decision of the nation at large. From the princi- 
ples, general and specific, laid down in the ‘address alluded to, we feel sure the 
Conservative ministers will not depart ; they will not change their determination 


| to satisfy party clamour—much less will they desert their principles to retain 


office. ‘The case is before the nation, and upon it the nation will pass its jud g- 

ment. 
We have to-day made further extracts from the Jamaica papers received b 

the last arrival. The tranquillity of the Island remains undisturbed, and on 





| some of the plantations the negroes work with tolerable regularity, but on 


many great discontent prevails, and constant appeals to the stipendiary magis- 

trates are necessary—a remedy which is at once unfortunate for the negro and in- 

jurious and vexatious tothe master. ‘Time will perhaps remedy these things. 
But the gloom which generally pervades the West India journals, of late 


has been mueh lightened by the efforts that the people-—more particularly those | 


of Jamaica—are making to put forth their energies, andto develope the latent 
resources of the Island. Emigration, we are at length happy to announce has 
awakened attention, and exhibited a ray of hope to the despairing. The substi- 
tution of white for black labour is the only true remedy for the people of pro- 
perty. Luckily the apprenticeship term will give them opportunity to lay the 


| foundation of this great change. Already has Mr. Watt brought over from | Ravaglia. 


twelfth of the purchase money must be paid to the Seignior. These are a few of 
the abuses adhered to by the House of Assembly, and that party which has the 
| audacity to call itself liberal and enlightened. 
| We are not yet half through with the oppressions detailed in the Address, 
| but shall resume the subject hereafter. It is a gratification to us, however, to 
see the British party at last united, and about to make their concition known to 
| their countrymen at home. Let them by all means approach the Throne with- 
| out delay, and there lay at the feet of their Sovereign the manifold grievances 
under which they labour—let them fill both houses of Parliament with their 
petitions—and let them invoke the sympathy and aid of the great British family. 
| Let them, as they have now put their shoulders to the wheel, lift lustily, and 
Hercules will perhaps help them. 
| We have been given to understand that a gentleman who has not yet made 
the stage his regular profession, but whose talents are the theme of much eulogy 
| by those who know him, has obtained an engagement at the Park, and will 
| shortly appear in Shylock, Sir Edward Mortimer, &c. Circumstances have 
| induced him to adopt this course, and he will, it is understood, have the patron- 
| in private, before a number of competent judges, we hear, have given the highest 
| satisfaction, and promise of ultimate success. We shall speak further on this 
| subject hereafter. 


The Italian Opera has been resuscitated by the liberal contributions of some 
| of the wealthy lovers of music with which this city abounds. The house was 
| re-opened last night, when Eduardo e Christina was performed. The repre- 
| sentations, we understand, will now take place without intermission or interrup- 
‘tion. The Management is again confided to Signors Porto and Sacchi, who 
appear to have given general satisfaction heretofore. 'abj has been replaced by 





England sixty or seventy good settlers ; they have landed at Montego Bay, and | Mr. Horn, the Composer.—We understand that Mr. Horn, who has been for 


been taken up the mountains to healthy districts, where they will at once preceed 
to the cultivation of the soil. Others are expected from Germany, and not less 
than 200, it would appear, from New Brunswick. ‘The Legislature, too, has 
made an appropriation, granting a bounty of £15 upon each family brought in, 
and, as we suppose, properly settled. 

Thus, then, the prejudice against white labour in tropical climates has given 
way, and we hail it as the harbinger of happy consequences to the West Indies. 
Let but the system of Emigration be properly conducted by the West Indians 
themselves, and there is nothing to fear, for by the end of six years they will 
see that they will no longer be dependent on the indolence and caprice of the 
idle African, urged on to mischief by the insidious acts of wilful and designing | 
men. 

The bounty of £15 (forty-five dollars) offered to settlers is most liberal, and 


} 
} 





some time past residing in Virginia, is composing an Oratorio, the subject of 
which is taken from the first six books of Paradise Lost. We are informed that 
the fate of this production will be tried ere long, in New York, and we hope 
with perfect success. 

Mr. Horn, jun., who has a rich-toned tenor voice, is, with his lady, about to 
give concerts at Norfolk, Richmond, Baltimore, &c., and will ultimately visit 
this city, and we hope attain the same success here that has attended them in 
the more southern cities. 

British Widows? and Orphans’ Society.—We have already called the atten- 
tion of our readers to this institution, as being one of great utility, doing much 
good, and diffusing comfort among our unfortunate country people. Mr. George 
Chance is its President, and many respectable persons are members; the an- 
nual subscription is no more than two dollars, and any small donation is re- 
ceived. Any subscription or donation sent to this office will be punctually handed 





us what conditions are attached to the grant, Unless it be under some restriction, | over to the Treasurer, who has authorized us to receive the same. 


| we should fear speculators would carry numberiess emigrants thither merely to | 
‘claim the bounty. ‘This would defeat the object in view by the introduction of | 


bad settlers, when good persons can alone be useful. Perhaps some of our 
friends will furnish us with information on this point. 
But it is not emigration alone to which the people of Jamaica are now direct- 


j 


ing their attention. They are endeavouring to bring to light the hidden mineral 


GENTLEMAN who has been liberally educated in one of the first institutions 
in England, is desirous of occupying part of his time in giving Classical or Eng- 
lish Instruction. Having devoted much attention to the art of reading, and of the 


| English Poets in particular, he would be happy to form an Evening Class of such 


young persons as are desirous of gaining a more extended knowledge of the spirit and 
elegance of the more difficult writers in their own tongue. ‘Terms moderate- 

Further particulars may be obtained by a line addressed to A. B.at the Office of 
this paper. [Jan. 24.—2t.] 


up? In order to keep the English and educated candidates out of every office,. 


believed that this same Seignior may at any moment resume any property upon. 
| have time to weigh thoroughly his system before he arrives. It is not only deat- | his seigniory, provided he pays the holder his cost! Yet all these are facts, and 


| age of some of the most distinguished individuals of this city. His readings , 
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| Warwick & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and swee smelter 
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soee: wirncaieeene damn * aad ti sete forth from its bosom a shower of ashes, nixed with vast fragments of burning 
THE LAST NIGHT OF POMPEI; stone! Over the crushing vines,—over the desolate streets,—over the amphi- 
VERSUS ‘ theatre itself,—far and wide,—with many a mighty splash in the agitated sea,— | HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri. 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEILt+ . fell that awful shower ! Fa ntt ae ere TS ot hen entre 
x 7 : nine. " 3 ' ‘ustice r ‘s; safety for themselves of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Su 
Pree ie soe eqs thes _— vad h f plagiaris is Tnger thought the crowd ah rare And phy ol a Bm hing | 777te JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 
{By the last number of this Magazine, we perceive re a — ig § 7 was their sole thought. Each turned to ieee agian 8 omen g pe 4 Chamber-st., N. ¥. {Jan .10.-ly 
agains ar by sditor, Mr. Fairfield, who, it will be recol- | agai “klessly over the fallen.—amid groans, and oaths - 10.-ly. 
is brought against Mr. Bulwer by the editor, Mr. Fa ¢ ~ i> in 1882 against the other. Trampling rec klessly o <a ig T tn vba “ NGLISH LAW AGENCY-J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Strear 
lected, published a poem, called “The Last Nights of r ‘ompeil, - 40 and prayers, and sudden shrieks, the enormous crowd vomited itself for ug Mow Worthy hariaranoctansdvensetad haw Aqoate ta bansemheeieanar 
1834 Mr. Bulwer’s novel, “The Last Days of Pompeu, appeared. In the lat- | the numerous passages. Whither should they fly?” ie .. 4, | tute and carry on Professional Business with effect im any part of England, either ‘in 
ter work, the plan, story, and ideas of the former, Mr. Fairfield thinks, are un- | Now let us present the description, given in “The Last Night of Pompeii,” | relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. — 
justly entrenched upon. We copy the following portion of the article, to enable | of the horror that succeeded the scene of the games : | an on oe horotareas practised in the years ol Kins’s Bench, and the other 
sadere camine @ j > fe selves aeeat toe Cl Wie ae ie omimon Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms ix 
our reade rs to ex imine and judge for — ] 5 ae “ Awed, yet untrembling, Pansa calm replie d. ' | Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
The characters in the poem are few--in the novel many, wut, ta beth, the «Ye hear no thunder—but Destruction’s howl’ requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe. 
whole interest depends on the adventures of two lovers. dn the poem these Ye see no lightning—but the lava glare cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 
lovers are Pansa and Mariamne, a Roman decurion and a captive Jewish maiden, Of desolation sweeping o’er your pride ! Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy 
both Christians ; in the novel, they are Glaucus and lone, Greeks and pagans. Death is beneath, around, above, within Legacy, Receipts, vb pars y * Atioraey, Wills relating to property in England, a 
With us, Diomede was the praetor and Pansa the victim ; with Bulwer, the All who exult to inflict it on my heart, the Execution thereof and other ocuments to be there car ried into effect. Persons 
, one " + “1 . ’ : in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
former is a rich merchant and the latter, edile of Pompeii. — a a _ And ye must meet it, fly when, where ye will, plying as above. All letters to be post paid. Aug. 9-lyeow 
no similarity, nor is there but one deserving a remark, until Abraces—an Eugene For in the madness of your cruelties he Se - : arte ; ° 
Aram antiquated—one of Bulwer’s learned, wise and soliloquising villains— Ye have delayed till every hope is dead. O FOREIGN AGRICUL EY ead .” Bd Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 
: Pe eee tiene ‘i ‘ } bie grat ; in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 
seduces Ione to his mansion of iniquity, Che first coincidence, to which we Let the doom come! our faiths will soon be tried. offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a hi 
refer, is the scene of the sacrifice,t and the oraeular response. ‘The description Gigantic spectres from their shadowy thrones, state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
in the novel reads thus : With ghastly smiles to welcome ye, arise. each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenange canalg 
“The arnspices inspected the entrails.”—* It was then that a dead silence The Pharaohs and Ptolemies uplift —for deptn of soil they are aqewrpngent A any lands i. Amorion. A part of the 
fell over the whispering crowd, and the priests gathering around the cella, ano- Their glimmering sceptres o'er ye—bidding all purchase money will re required and the residue to _- y instalments annually, 
. ae - Rie : Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 
ther priest, naked save by a cincture round the middle, rushed forward, and Bare their dark bosoms to the Omniscient God : city of Utica, with a domain in the European style. 
dancing with wild gestures, implored an answer from the goddess.’’—* A low And every strange and horrid mythos waits 
murmuring noise was heard within the body of the statue; thrice the head To fold ve in the terrors of its dreams.’ 
moved, and the lips parted, and then a hollow voice uttered these mystic 

















For further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at = 

Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to ; TI 
J. B. Waster, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 

= 








oe * Like an earth-shadowing grag 7“ skies Dec. 13-6m.] Rosenr Suaxp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 
“There are waves like chargers that meet and glow, Litting its labyrinth of leaves, ny be a bi Spee WINE--The subscribers have by late arrivals trom Madeira, re- 
‘There are graves ready wrought in the rocks below ; Of molten brass, the giant {ran OF FRA s ceived sample casks of several parcels of Wine, which are the crops ofsome af 
On the brow of the Future the dangers lower The breath of the voleano’s ‘Titan heart the finest estates in the island, which remain there, subject to their order, They _ 
But blessed ae iad tn, the fearful } = Hung in the heavens ; and every maddened pulse will receive orders for this Wine, to be subject to approval when landed, giving an op- 
ut Sigesed are your Sarks in tha Seqriul hour. Of the vast mountain’s earthquake bosom hurled portunity that has seldom beenoffered to the public of obtaining a supply of Wine of 
That in the poem is as follows—the oracle preceding the description of its Its vengeance on the earth that gasped beneath.” an unusually high grade, and they respectfully solicit an examination of it, i The 
effect upon the superstitious multitude. “ ; ‘ , They have also on hand a small stock of Madeira Wine, imported direct and by : 
“T] sid Jai ‘vi *‘ From every cell shrieks burst ; hyenas cried way of India, of the best old London particular, and of extra age and quality, all trem ; \ 
The aruspices proclaimed the prodigies. Like lost child stricken in its loneliness : the oldand respectable house of Newton, Gordon, Murdock & Co. 
_ * The entrails palpitate—the liver’s lobes The giant elephant with eaihall Senin atemeaahile Oct. 25--tf. MAITLAND, KENNEDY & CO., 31 Broad st. volt 
¢ withered, az » he: iv ” — 7 ° “EWaae yea 
Are withered, and the heart hath shrivelled up Struggled against the portal of his tomb, TEXAS. ’ 


Groans rose from living surges round; yet loud 
The High Priest uttered—* Lay them on the fire !’ 
"Twas done ; and wine and oil poured amply o'er, 
And still the sacrificer wildly cried— 

‘ Woe unto all! the wandering fires hiss up 
Through the black vapours—lapping o'er the flesh 
They burn not, but abandon ! ashes fill 


COLONY OF THE RIO GRANDE AND TEXAS LAND COMPARY, = 
O EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS.—A large expedition for this fine Colony 
will sail from this port in (all) January, under the immmediate superintendence 

and persona! direction of the Empresario Doctor Jehn Charles Beales, who, accom- 

panied by his family, is erecting a private residence upon the lands, and going to es- 
tablish himself permanently on the grant. Persons purchasing lands in this healthy 

and rich tract, will have them in fee simple, and their titles guaranteed. Information I 

will be afforded, and maps of the Colony, together with a printed description of the 


And groaned amd panted ; and the leopard’s yell 
And tigers’ growl with all surrounding cries 

Of human horror mingled ; and in air, 

Spotting the lurid heavens and waiting prey, 
The evil birds of carnage hung and watched.” 


* Vesuvius answered : from its pinnacles 


The temple, whirled upon the wind that waves’”’ ete. Clouds of farflashing cinders, lava showers, climate, resources, and general face of the country, made by persons who have visited fact 
The Oracle And seas drank up by the abyss of fire the lands, can be furnished, on application to the Secretary. { H the 
le. To be hurled forth in boiling cataract Terms.—Ten cents anacre for theland. Steerage passage for a single man, $15 ; : grac 

* Ye shall pess o’er the T'yrrt ee To be hurled forth in boiling cataracts, } : Pe te g 
© Char FINS 0.98 TAOS YeRNEMS 908 In Ships Like midnight mountains, wrapt in lightnings, fell.” for man and wife, $25 ; and $5 for every child (save in ants) wr er 14 years of age ; the 
Laden with virgins, gems and gods, and spoils and $10 each for each child over that age. Passengers provide their own provisions ; ver) 
Of a dismembered empire, and a cloud * All awful sounds of heaven and earth met now ; and ought to be supplied with bread-stufls, and groceries, sufficient to last them for eat 


the first half year they will be upon the grant. Englishmen are likely to settle upon 
the lands: the Empresario Dr. Beales and the government surveyor, (who also reside it. 
upon the property,) are Englishmen by birth and education. The above terms wil 

not hold for above 3 months, as the price of lands will then be raised. Apply (if by s 


Darkness behind the sungod’s chariot rolled, 
Shrouding destruction, save when volcan fires 
Lifted the folds to gaze on agony ; 

And when a moment’s terrible repose 


Of light shall radiate your ocean path!" 
Breathes not the soul of mystery in this‘” 


‘And the prostrated multitudes, like woods 











ar ities sihceatalll letter, post paid) between the hours of 4 and 64 every afternoon, to Dr. Beales, 57 ' 

a — rw a = aenios _ Piemmagbage Fell on the deep convulsions, all could hear Broadway, or the Subscriber, CHARLES EDWARDS, Secretary and Coun- on 

cag tr . scape pon Sg pause— The toppling cliffs explode aud crash below, sel, 57 Wall-street, New-York. [Ocr. 25, tf.] — 

And parted lips and panting Selineanetah While multitudinous waters from the sea NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. very 

Wiad with thele. Weliiune me aah beaded wa In whirpools through the channell d mountain rocks Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from Geo 

Of expectation chilled and fevered—all Reshed, ripley ween _ _ are — Caledoni Frah J Ses 1.8 1,/Feb. 16 June 16.0 16 som 

The chuhon oud ball Uhed Qtenes-daslened Fell in the mighty furnace of the mount. + oer Delano.” an. s any e 4 ar : 24" ae abhi Mox 
The moment of the oracle had come ! “Oh, then, the love of life! the struggling rush, Hibernia, Wilson, “16, * 16, * 16,|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
A sceptre to the hand of Isis leapt The crushing conflict of escape! few, brief, Sheffield, Allen, “24, “ 24, “* 24) M8, “8, = 8, 
And waved ; and then the deep voice of the priest And dire the words delirious fear spoke now— aarete binut mone red. Lape is Og bs “ it. “ Hr “ i” 
Uttered the maiden’s answer, and the fall One thought, one action swayed the tossing crowd ps velindbe BAGIOMs ar Na “16. 4 16. “ 16. April 1; Aug i Tes ‘I 
Of many quickened steps like whispers pass’d All through the vomitories madly sprung United States, Holdrege, “ 24, “ 24, “ 24. +“ 8, rie $ . 8: 
Along the columned aisles and vestibule.”’ And mass on mass of trembling beings pressed, South America, |Waterman, |Mar.!,July 1,Nov.1,) ** 16, “* 16, ** 16, 
Both oracles partake the same mystic character and allude obscurcly to the same Gasping and goading, with the savageness Napoleon, Smitb, oP Se Pe, Cal ele Pleo 
fearful and overwhelming event. ; ’ That is the child of danger, like the waves he ~~ pepe “ Hy om He ” HS May Hy Sept. be Jan. te 
The character of Arbaces, the Egyptian Magus, is peculiarly after Bulwer’s | Charybdis from his jagged rocks throws down, dee tomy ately.” April ie Aug. 1. Dee. 1, ” 16, = 16, ” 16, 

own heart, for he is an entire, thorough, irredeemable demon who weeps over | Mingled by fury—warring in their foam. Independence, Nye, oa * & © BF wy oa’ oe | 

venomous reptiles and kills innocent men: but a very large portion of his mystic | Some swooned and were trod down by legion feet ; North Amera, = |Dixey, ‘* 16, : 16, 16,/June 1,Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
discourse, which appears on pages @1—2-—-3—4 of volume first, is borrowed, as Some cried for mercy to the unanswering gods ; Virginian Harris, * 24, 24, ase “6, * eer @, 














These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shali be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 


customary, without even an apologetic allusion, from Moore's Epicurean. We Some shrieked for parted friends for ever lost ; 


leave that poet to reclaim his property, and proceed to assert the identity of our And some in passion’s chaos, with the yells 
Of desperation did blaspheme the heavens ; 


own. In the novel Arbaces beguiles Ione into his house with the resolution to on of ali the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which wiil be furnished by - 
possess her by fraud or violence. In the poem the priest of Isis inveigles the And some were still in utterness and woe. the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which will H 
virgin of Pompeii into his lascivious temple with the same intent. Both the Yet all toiled on in trembling waves of life be found on board. 


Along the subterranean corriders. 

Moments were centuries of doubt and dread ' 

Each breathing obstacle a hated thing : 

Each trampled wretch, a footstool to o’erlook 

The foremost multitudes ; and terror, now, 

Begat in all a maniac ruthlessness, 

For in the madness of their agonics 

Strong men cast down the feeble who delayed 

Their flight, and maidens on the stones were crushed,” ete. 


priest and Arbaces, having conquered every obstacle, are rapidly advancing to 
the accomplishment of their evil designs, when they are interrupted and their 
victims rescued by the very same awful occurrence ; 

“ At that awful moment,” says Bulwer, “the floor shook under them with a 
rapid and convulsive throe—a mightier spirit than that of the Egyptian was 
abroad! a giant and crushing power, before which sunk into sudden impotence 
his passion and hisarts. It woke—it stirred—that Dread Demon of the Earth- 
quake,” etc. 1 

“ T woo no longer, thou art in my grasp, | 
And by the Immortals I disown, thou shalt” — 
Says our unsainted priest of Isis, when the victim crics exultingly— 


Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE a:.48. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wn. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
Ginger -_ Liverpool, teleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 











ee ol 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. 








as] ' th : Sir Robert Peel, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer and probable First Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 

I t comes A. ” temple reels and crashes—Jove ° Lord of the Treasury, the eldest son of the late baronet, by his first wife, the | StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 

Aer por ate nom oe oe aor : daughter of his partner, Mr. Yates, was born the Sth of Feb., 1788. He com- ees, b gy Sarvey cde yee ~ + _ a —_—s _ = an. 4 

And on the bosom of the earthquake rocke lei » he disnlay . jax, >. A. Hiern ug. ec. pr. Sept. an. ay : 
The statues and the plllesa, aed hor beain menced his instructions at Harrow, where he displayed uncommon aptitude and St.George W.C.Thompson, Sept.14, Na is, May is) | Oce. 30, Feb, 28 June 30. P 








ability, uniting ready talent with steady application. Lord By ron, his contem- The above packets are ships of the firstclass, coppered and copperfastened. The 
porary, says of him, “ Peel, the orator and statesman, that was, or is, or is to be, | greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
was my form-fellow, and we were both atthe topof our remove, in public school | and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
phrase. We were on good terms, but his brother was my intimate friend. | furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. The price 
There were always great hopes of Peel amongst us all, masters and scholars, | f oe we Merge SE ne — pm = ~ ee ys ie fixed at 
eal . 4 Pg Atel, ia a one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
— hee “ cena ~ | - psa be ey os po 4 ne potas + 852) of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctwally observed, For freight er pas- 4 
| declaimer and actor I was reckoned at least his equal. As a se ool-boy, out of sage, apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
school, I was always in scrapes, and he never ; and in school he always knew his GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
| lesson, and I rarely.” In due time Mr. Peel entered the University of Oxford, ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


} 
Whirled with the carth’s convulsions, as the maid 
Fell by a trembling image and upraised 
A prayer of gratitude ; while through the vaults, | 
In fear and ghastly horror, fled the priest, | 
Breathing quick curses mid his warning cries | 
For succour ; and the obscene birds their wings 
Flapped o'er his pallid face, and reptiles twined 
In folds of knotted venom round his fect. 
Yet on he rushed—the blackened walls around 












“ae pe a $ a! | as a commoner of Christchurch. In 1809 he took his seat as member for NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ha ment ai ee rg ten down | Cashel, and early in 1810 seconded the address of thanks to the throne. During Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
To bury — vibe MGR COSERCSS CAMS | the same year he was made Under Secretary of State; and in September, 1812, * New-York. Havre. H 
: . | was appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland. It is generally supposed that, from Franee, E. Funk, Dee. 1, April 1, Aug. 1,/Jan.24, May 24,Sep.24 
The denouement of the scone is the same in the novel and the poem—a | the period of his leaving Oxford, he was marked out for the honour of representing Sully, er eet ee sare ee ae 
statue, hurled from its pedestal, strikes the unhallowed violator to the earth. | the University in Parliament, whenever a vacancy should occur. This took syeacie Depan, Lg oe srry my “ > “ ry “ ae “ 14 “ ie ‘ 
‘There is no scene in Baron more actually transcribed from the Andrian of | place on the elevation of Mr. Abbott, Speaker of the House of Commons, to Saes Bogayneer’ Jan. 1 May I Se ti, “24, 2g) 24, ; 
Terence than this from “The Last Night of Pompeii!” But the scene in the | the peerage, in 1817, when Mr. Peel was elected to succeed him. In 1822 he Formosa, W.B.Orne,) “8, * 8, ee 8,|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
amphitheatre, where the Christian Olinthus and the lover Glaucus are doomed | succeeded Viscount Sidmouth as Secretary of State for the Home Department, Francois Ist, W. Burrows} ‘16, “16, * 16] * 8, * 8, * 8, 
to perish by the fangs of the famished lion, is still more strikingly similar than and, with a short interval only, held that high office eight years. In 1826 he Normandie, W.W. Pell, * 24, 24, * 24) 16, 16, % 16, 
any in the novel except the description of the destruc aces. 1 Py’ edéas ; etal re Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 14 “* 24, * 24, “* 24, ; 
y except th } estruction. Arbaces, actuated | commenced his most important measures, those for the improvement of the cri- Charle Pie “RB * g & gg lAppil 1, Dee. ! : 
by unholy love of Ione, is the author of the disgrace and ruin of both these | minal code. On the appointment of Mr. Canning as premier he resigned, but Silvie De Grasse Weiderkoldt 16) gl ow 16, te ao Ate 8, un" g! : 
personages ; and the pretor Diomede, in the poem, resolves to sacrifice Pansa | returned to office under the Duke of Wellington. The change of his opinions Poland, ” |Richardson, “24 * 24; on a = . 
to the African lion, because he loves and determines to possess Mariamne. The on the Catholic question led to the resignation of his seat for Oxford; he Erie, J.Funk, '|Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1] ‘ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
earlier scenes in the amphitheatre are the same ; four gladiators are represented accepted the Chiltem Hundreds, and stood at the ensuing election, but Albary, Hawkes, “ 8) By SS 8May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. |, i 
in sanguinary sirife, and two as having perished, ere the command is given to | unsuccessfully. In the right honourable baronet’s public avowal of po- Beery, Senet: “ My “ a4 “ ay “16, * 16" “ 16 { 








bring the Christian and lover on the arena and to loose the Numidian lion. | litical opinion to the electors of ‘Tamworth, in 1832, he said, “That} ‘These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded. with elegant accomme- 
In neither instance, however, will the noble beast attack his destined victim; he had never been the decided supporter of any band of partizans, but | dations for passengers, comprising all that bay be required for comfort and conve- 
but shrinks and cowers in utter torror, though goaded on to his dreadful feast. | had always thought it much better to look steadily at the peculiar circumstances | nience, including wines and stores of every description, Goods sent to either ef the 
We now solicit a careful comparison of the scenes which succeed, with those of the times in which they lived; and, if necessities were so pressing as to de- | Subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
which, nearly two years before Mr. Bulwer's book was conceived, we had | mand it, there was no dishonour nor discredit in relinquishing opinions or mea- the expenses actually incurred. 


“a out with no slight study aud presented to our unregarding countrymen. | sures, and adopting others more suited to the altered state of the country. For | WH WTLOCK Liter pare 
ve closing scene in the Porapeiian amphitheatre, as represented in “The this course of proceeding he had been censured by opppsite parties ; by those who JOUN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 
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